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LITERATURE, oO 


THE DELUGE.—arrer povsein. 


The birds had sought the silence of the woods, 
And the beasts crouched them in their solitudes; 
Man hurried to and fro, with pallid cheek, 
And wandering eyes, that in their silence speak 
Unutterable things; no voice was heard, 

And not one breath of air the drooping foliage stirred. 








There was a silence brooding o’er the earth, 
Like that which heralds the young earthquake’s birth; 
Dark clouds were sweeping slowly through the sky, 
And far above a blackened canopy 
Sbut cut the last rays of the sicklied sun. 

The eternal voice went forth--the work of death begun! 


Then pealed the thunder of offended Heaven! 
The trembling earth from its deep centre riven, 
Sent forth with one wild groan of agony, 

Its Loiling waters, rushing to the sky; 

The lightning met them in their midway path, 

And bore them back to earth--stern ministers of wrath. 
Then rose one loud, last shrick!—the torrent poured, 
And death’s dark angel o’er the ruin soared, 

Echoed each struggling prayer, each maddening cry, 
And mocked his victims in their agony! 
Hope’s cherub voice and angels smile were fled, 

And in their place despair watch’d o’er the countless 

dead. 


There lay the mother, round whose lifeless breast 

Clung the loved babe her dying arms had pressed. 

And there, half shrouded by her golden hair, 

Floated the wreck of ali that onec was fair; 

And he, whose arm in vain was stretched to save, 
Slept many a fathom deep beneath the howling wave. 


Creation was in tears! the innocent flowers 
Were crushed beneath the fragments of the towers, 
Round which they clung: the home of majesty 
Sheltered the loathsome tenant of the sea. 
Darkness and death had spread their funera} pall, 
And nature wept alone, above her bright one’s fall. 
W.G.C. 
— 
EXTRACT FROM COOPER’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE RED ROVER. 


Vol. I. Chap. ViI——The lucid and fearful-locking mist, 
which, for the last quarter of an hour, had been gathering in 
the north west, was now driving down upon them with the 
speed of arace-horse. The air had already lost the damp and 
peculiar feeling of an easterly breeze; and liitie eddies were 
beginoing to flutter among the masts—-precursors of the com. 
ing squall. Then, a rnshing, roaring sound was heard mean- 
ing along the ocean, whose surface was first dimmed, next 
ruftied, and finally covered with one sheet of clear, white, 
wnd spotless foam. Atthe next moment the power of the 
wind fell upon the inert and Jaboring Bristol trader. 

As the gust approached, Wilder had seized the slight op- 
portunity, afforded by the changeful puffs of air, to get the 
ship as much as possible before the wind; but the sluggish 
movement of the vessel met neither the wishes of his own im- 
patience, nor the exigenoes of the moment. Her bows had 
slowly and heavily failen off from the north, leaving her pre- 
cisely in a situation to receive the first shock on her broad- 
side. Happy it was, for all who had life at risk in that de- 
fenceless vessel, that she was not fated to receive the whole 
weight of the tempest at a blow. The sails fluttered and 
trembled on their massive yards, bellying and collapsing al- 





ternately for a minute, and then the rushing wind swept over 
them in a hurricane. 

The ‘Caroline’ received the blast like a stout and buoyant 
ship, yielding readily to its impulse, until her side lay nearly 
incumbent on the element in which she floated; and then, as 
if the fearful fabric were conscious of its jeopardy, it seemed 
to lift its reclining masts again, struggling to work its way 
heavily through the water. 

“Keep the helm a-weather! Jam it a-weather for your life!” 
shouted Wilder, amid the roar of the gust. 

The veteranseaman at the wheel obeyed the order with 
steadiness, but in vain he kept his eyes rivetted on the margin 
of his head sail, inorder to watch the manner in which the 
ship would obey its power. ‘Twice more, inas many mo- 
ments, the tall mast fell towards the horizon, waving as of- 
ten gracefully upward, and then they yielded to the mighty 
pressure of the wind, until the whole machine lay prostrate 
on the water. 

“Reflect!” said Wilder, seizing the bewildered Earing by 
the arm, as the latter rushed madly up the steep of the deck; 
“it is our duty to be calm; bring hither an axe.” 

Quick as the thought which gave the order, the admonish- 
ed mate complied, jumping into the mizzen-chaunels of the 
ship, to execute with his own hands, the mandate that he 
well knew must follow. 

“Shall I cut?” he demanded, with uplifted arms, and in a 
voice that atoned for his momentary confusion, by its steadi- 
ness and force. 

“Hold! Does the ship mind her helm at all?” 

‘Not an inch, sir.” 

“Then cut,” Wilder clearly and calmly added. 

A single blow sufficed for the discharge of the momentary 
act. Extended to the utmost powers of endurance, by the 
vast weight it upheld, the lanyard struck by Earing no soon- 
er parted, than each of its fellows snapped in succession, 
leaving the mast dependant on itselfalone for the support of 
all its ponderons aud complicated hamper. The cracking of 
the wood came next; and then the rigging fell, like a tree 
that had been snapped at its foundation, the little distance 
that still existed between it and the sea. 

“Does she fall off?” instantly called Wilder, to the observ- 
ant seasaan atthe wheel. 

“She yielded a litile, sir; but this new squall is bringing 
her up again.” 

“Shall f eut?” shouted Zaring from the main rigging, whi- 
ther he had leaped, like a tyger who had bounded on his prey. 

“Cut!” was the answer. 

A loudand imposing erash soon succeeded this order, tho’ 
not before several heavy blows had been struck into the mas- 
sive raast itself. As before, the seas received the tumbling 
maz¢ of spars, rigging and sails; the vessel surging, at the 
same instant, froia its recumbent position, and rolling far and 
heavily to windwacd. 

“Sie rights! she rights!” exelaimed twenty voices, which 
had ie hitherto mute in a suspence that involved life and 
ceath. 

“Keep her dead away?” added the still calm but deeply au- 
thorative voice of the young commander. “Stand by to furl 
the foretopsail—let it hang a moment to drag the ship clear 
of the wreck—cut, cut—clieerily, men—hatches and knives 
—cut with ail, and cutoff all.” 

As the men now worked with the freshened vigour of revi- 
ved hope, the ropes that still confined the fallen spars to the 
vessel were quickly severed; and the ‘Caroline,’ by this time 
dead before the gale appeared barely to touch the foam that 
covered the sea, like a bird that was swift upon the wing, 
skimming the waters. The wind came over the waste in 
gusts that rumbled like distant thunder, and with a power 
that seemed to threaten to lift the ship and its contents from 
its proper element, to deliver it to one still more variable and 
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treacherous. Asa prudent and sagacious seaman had let fl) 
the halyards of the solitary sail that remained, at the momen” 
when the squall approached, the loosened but lowered top- 
sail was now distended in a manner that threatened to drag 
after it the.only mast which stil] stood. Wilder instantly saw 
the necessity of getting rid of this sail; and he also saw the 
utter impossibility of securing it. Calling Earing to his side, 
he pointed out the danger, and gave the necessary order. 

“Yon spar cannot stand such shocks much longer,” he con- 
cluded, ‘and, should it go over the bows, some fatal blow 
might be given to the ship at the rate she is moving. A mao 
or two must be sent aloft to cut the sail from the yards.” 

“The stick is bending like a willow whip,” returned the 
mate, ‘and the lower mast itself is sprung. There woulk! 
be great danger in trusting a life in that top, while such wild 
squalls as these are breathing around us.” 

“You may be right,” returned Wilder, with a sudden con- 
viction of the truth of what the other hadsaid. “Stay you 
then here; and if any thing befal me, try to get the vessel into 
port as far north as the capes of Virginia, at Jeast;—on no 
account attempt Hatteras, in the present condition of”—— 

“What would you do, Captain Wilder?” interrupted the 
mate, laying his hand powerfully on the shoulder of his com- 
mander, who, he observed, had already thrown his sea-cap on 
the deck, and was preparing to divest himself of some of his 
outer garments. . 

“ll go aloft, to ease the mast of that topsail, without 
which we lose the spar, and possibly the ship.” , 

“Ay, ay, I see that plain enough; but shall it be said, ano- 
ther dia the duty of Edward Earing? It is your business to 
carry the vessel into the Capes of Virginia, and mjne.to cut 
the topseil adrift. If harm comes to me, why put it in the log, 
with a word or two about the manner in which J played 
part: That is always the best and most proper epitaph ff 
sailor.” 

Wilder made no resistance, but resumed his watehful and 
reflecting attitude, with the simplicity of one who had been 
too long trained to the discharge of eertain obligations bim- 
self, to manifest surprise that another should acknowledge 
their imperative character. In the meantime, Earing pro- 
ceeded steadily to perform what he had just promised. Pass- 
ing into the waist of the ship, he provided himself with a 
suitable hatchet, and then, without speaking a syllable to a- 
ny of the mute but attentive seamen, he sprang into the fore 
rigging, every strand and rope yarn of which was tightened 
by the strain nearly to snapping. The understanding eyes 0! 
his observers comprehended his intention, and with precisely 
the same pride of station as had urged him to the dangerous 
undertaking, four or five of the older mariners jumped upon 
the ratlings to mount with him into an air that apparently 
teemed with an hundred hurricanes. s ‘ 

“Lie down out Of that fore-rigging,” shouted Wilder, thro 
a deck trumpet:” “lie down, all, but the mate, lie down?’— 
His words were borne past the inattentive earsof the excite: 
and mortified followers of Earing, but they failed of their e.- 
fect. Each man was too much bent on his own earnest put~ 
pose to listen to the sounds of recall. .In less than a minute, 
the whole were scattered along the wards, prepared to obey 
the signal of their oflicer. The mate cast a look about him, and 
perceiving that the time was comparatively favorable, he 
struck a blow upon the large rope that confined one of the 
angles of the disteaded and bursting sail to the lower yard. 
The effect was much the same as would be p by 
knocking away tle key-stone of an ill-cemented archig= Fhe 
canvass broke from all its fastenings with a loud exp ly 
and, for an instant was seen sailing, in the air ahead of the 
Ship, as though sustained on the wingsof an eagle. The ves- 
sel rose on a sluggish waye—the lingering remains of the for- 
mer breeze—and then Settled heavily over the rolling surge, 
borne down alike by its own weight and the reféwed violence 









of the gusts. Ai this critical instant, whileethe seamen aloft 
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were still gazing in the direction in which the ‘ittle cloud of 
canvas Ealaeepenred, a lanyard of the lower rigging part- 
ed with a crack that even reached the ears of Wilder.” 

‘*Lie down!” he shouted fearfully through his trumpet: 
‘down by the backstays; down for your lives; every man of 
you, down!” j 

A solitary individual, of them all, profited by the warning, 
and was seen gliding towards the deck with the velocity of 
the wind. Butrope parted after rope, and the fatal snapping 
vf the wood instantly followed: For a moment, the towering 
maze tottered and scemed to wave towards every quarter of 
the heavens; and then yielding to the movements of the hull, 
the whole fell, with a heavy crash, into the sea. Each cord, 
lanyard, or stay, snapped, when it received the strain of its 
new position, as though it had been made of thread, leaving 
the naked and despoiled hull of the ‘Caroline’ to drive on- 
ward before the tempest, as if nothing had occurred to im- 
pede its progress. 

A mute and eloquent pause succeeded this disaster, It ap- 
peared as if the elements themselves were appeased by their 
work, and something like a momentary lull in the awful rush- 
ing of the winds might have been fancied. Wilder sprang to 
the side of the vessel, anddistinctly beheld the victims, who 
still clung to theirfrail support. tle even saw Earing wav- 

og his hand, in adieu, with aseaman’s heart, and like a man 
who not only felt how desperate was his situation, but one 
who knew how to meet his fate with resignation. Then the 
wreck of spars, with all who clung to it, was swallowed up in 
the body of the frightful, preternatural-locking mist which 
extended on every side of them, from the ocean to the clouds. 

“Stand by, to clear away a hoat!” shouted Wilder, with- 
out pausing to think of the possibility of one’s swimming, or 
of effecting the least good, in so violent a tornado. 

But the amazed and confounded seamen who remained, 
needed not instruction in this matter. No man moved, nor 
was the smallest symptom of obedience given. The marin- 
evs looked wildly around them, each endeavoring to trace in 
the dusky countenance of the other, his opinion of the extcat 
of the evil; but nota mouth was opened among them all. 

“It is too late—it is too late!” murmured Wilder to himself; 
*“‘inumaan skill and human efforts cannot save them!” 








SKETCIIES OF CHARACTER. 





From the Providence Cadet. 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, M. P. 

This distinguished membey of the British Parliament, lias 
tor a number of years been most conspicuously before the 
world, and his parliamentary life ts familiar to most ofour 
veaders. But notwithstanding he is well known to Amevi- 
cans and has ever been regarded by them, as a friend to uni- 
versal liberty, it is probable, that a sketch of his private his 
tory may be acceptable to ovr patrons, and we tane pleasure 
ia afiording one which is extracted from the writings of a 
popular American author. 

“This individual, who has acquired so high a reputation as 
the friend of the people, was educated at Westminster School. 
‘Tis life has not been very eventful, but he has rendered it re- 
moarkable by his eloquence, liberality, and popular talents. 
A3 a public favorite, he possesses the rare union of great 
wealth and cultivated intellect. Previous to 1793, he had 
made the tour of France and Switzerland, and at the first 
general election after his return, was chosen member of Par- 
lidtgent for Boroughbridge. He early displayed the peculi- 
seat of his mind, and the political principles he had im- 
bived. He was in decided opposition to William Pitt, and 
his feelings seemed to lean altogether on the side of the peo- 
ple. The first thing which brought him into notice, or which 
contributed to his fame, was his exposure of the obnses in 
the Cold Bath Fields Prison, under Governor Aris. {In 1802, 
he was a candidate for Middlesex, and was returned second. 
in the next contest he was elected; but he continued only a 
few months, in consequence of a change of ministers. In 
i806, he declined the contest, but received one thousand 
plumpers, without solicitation or expense. In 1806--7, he 
stoed for Westminster, with another candidate, Mr. Paull, 
who had calculated on the interest of Sir Francis, without 
consulting him. 
severely wounded; but Sir Francis succeeded in the election 
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appears a man, and an Englishman; but on the hustings he 
appears as an Englishman, with many of the pre: udices of 
those who feel but do not think; while in the House, his 
thoughts and his feelings are in such admirable keeping, tuat 
he is the very model of independent men and captivating 
speakers.’ One of his biographers, G. Smeaton, concludes 
his sketch of him in the following words: ‘Ie is incomparably 
the ablest and most accomplished of country gentlemen— 
the wealthiest of public speakers, and the most indolent of 
men.” ’ 

Sir Francis Burdett, is remotely allied to a family of this 
town, one of his brothers having married here, soon after the 
close of the Revolution. Sir Francis, has always been dis- 
tinguished for his boldness and determined zeal in whatever 
he undertakes; and it is sometimes the case, that he suffers 
his zeal to mislead his discretion. His opposition to Mr. 
Pitt, was of the most violent and rancorous nature, and pro- 
bably had its origin more in envy than reason. He is a high- 
ly useful member of Parliament, and as he has ever been en- 
listed on the side of the people, we hope that whilst he lives, 
he will retain a seat in the deliberate councils of the British 
nation. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAIL ROAD COMPANY. 

We have the satisfaction, this morning, to lay before our 
readers the Revont of the Engineers who have been engaged 
the past season, in a reconnoissance of various routes for the 
Rail Road contemplated between this place and the Ohio. 
That satisfaction is so much the greater, as the feasiblenes 
of the project is put beyond doubt by the Report, and its corm- 
pletion, within a moderate time and ata moderate cost, pro- 
nounced by the Engineers, not only highly probable, but al- 
most ecriain. When the deep interest of the city in this 
great enterprize is recollected, it is not surprising that this 
Report should Lave been waited for with considerable impa- 
tience, or that we should weleome, with the greatest satis- 
faction, the flattering prospects it holds out. When we re- 
member, on the one hand, the vast benefits to be acquired in 
the event of success, and, on the other, that the time and 
the cost, instead of being proportioned to them, are both de- 
clared to be moderate, we cannot but applaud the zeal and 
enterprize which have opened to our coramunity this compa- 
ratively new path to trade and opulence. 

As might be expected, the facilities for the work vary 
ereatly with different localities. Some parts of a route a- 
cross the dividing line of the eastern and western waters, 
might naturally be supposed to present some opportunities of 
exhibiting the toils and the triumphs ofart. We say the 
triumphs, in the belief that every obstacle wil! be overcoine; 
not ouly because invention is apt to be elicited by difficulty, 
but because the unexpected advantages discovered on some 
parts of the route, are declared fully to counterbalance the 
difficulties occurring on others. Itis certainly no small com- 
pliment to the discernment and caleulation of iis projectors, 
that the cost and difficulty of the scheme should not, ona 
careful observation, exceed on the whole the estimaie made 
in the first moments of excitement and hope; and this we 
should gather from the tone of the Report, to be she case. 

It will be seen that the Enytaeers recommend that the sur- 
veys be commenced forthwith, even at this late season; and 
what may demonstrate the satisfaction of the Directors of 
the Company with the present prospects of the scheme, is 
their intention, as we learn, to prosecute the surveys accord- 
ingly, with a view to commence the actual execution of the 
work at the earliest possible day. Other necessary steps 
will also immediately be taken, in order to expedite this 
most desirable purpose. On the whole, we think the public 
will agree in the opinion, that the prospects on this subject 
are extremely flattering.— American. 

To the Presiaent and Directors of the Baliiniore and Ohio Rail 
Road Company. 

Centiemen:—In conformity toa request of your President, 
we have the honor to submit a brief summary of the opera- 
tions in which we have been engaged, with reference to the 
contemplated Rail Road from Baltimore to the Ohio River; 








A due! was the result, in which both were | premising, however, that the account which we are about to 


furnish, from the limited time allowed for its compilation, (as 


without any expense.—From that period, he has remained | weil as from the absence of our assistants, whose reporis we 


the favorite member from Westminster. His warmth of fee!- | 


ing and language has occasionally brought him into some dif 
ficulties. 


He was once committed to the Tower, aud once | 


have net yet received,) must necessarily be brief, and in some 
respects defective. 
Early in July, Lieut. Col. Long, after a fow days duty, was 


io the King’s Bench, for two letters which he wrote to his | aitacked by a severe illness, which has alinost to the present 


constituents. 


period prevented his co-operation in the labors of the season. 


The person of Sir F. Burdett is said to be very fine, and his |! eprived of his assistance, a Report was made to you by two 


deportment gentlemanly and imposing. He isa severe and 


elegant scholar; and his knowledge is extensive and various | 


In allhis speeches and addresses, lie manifests an utter con- 
tempt of official station, and the most ardent patriotism. As 
a speaker, he discovers a great deal of good sense, fine taste, 
and a knowledge of mankind, His addresses on the hustings 
differ essentially from his speeches in Parliament. Ov the 
former, his Janguage approximates almost to vulgarity——his 
figures are loose and homely—his illustrations broad and in- 
elegant—his assertions positive—and his arguments uncon- 
nected. In the latter, he seems to be entirely changed—his 
style becomes more refined and polished—his reasoning more 
close and logical—his illustrations more appropriate and hap- 
py, and his general manner more elegant oat imposing. In 
both situations, says the author of Babylon the Great, ‘he 


the undersigned, on the 14th of August, in which you were 
‘en apprized that we had completed our observations of the 
country from Baltimore westward as far as Williamsport, and 
souihward as far as the Poltomuc, near the mouth ef the Mo- 
mocacy. 

Since that period, having received your instructions for 
tue further pfosecution of our operations, the reconnoissan- 
ces have been resumed and extended to the Olio River, by 
the different routes indicated by the topography, as most 
suitable to the enterprise in view. 

The general direction of our examinations will, however, 
be more clearly seen by the following enumeration of the dif- 
ferent routes which have been reconnoitred; and which will 
be found to include not only those whose examination was 
enjoined by your instructions, but every route, (save some 

a 





a nl 
partial deviations that may subsequently be suggested, ) 


which, from our knowledge of the direction of the respective 
tributaries to the Potomac and Ohio Rivers, and of the inter- 
mediate country, could in any respect be recommended. 

Thev are included within a triangle, the base of which ts 
formed by the Ohio River, between the parallel of the south- 
ern Pennsylvania line, and the mouth of the Great Kenhawa, 
and whose apex is at Baltimore; and are as follow:— 

Ist. A route through the valley of the Potomac, by Savage 
River and Crabtree Creek, to the Alleghany mountain, and 
thence to the Ohio River by the various routes which were 
suggested between the mouth of Fish Creek and that of the 
Little Kenhawa River. Some of the examinations, however, 
beyond the Alleghany mountain, relative to the continuation 
of a route from the North Branch of the Potomac, although 
in the progress of fulfilment, are not yet completed. 

2d. A route through the valley of the South Branch of the 
Potomac, and thence by its north fork, to the Alleghany 
mountain; whence the examination was conducted in such 
manner as to ascertain the feasibility of prolonging the route 
either from the Greenbrier River to Elk River, and thence to 
the Little Kenhawa; or, of descending the Greenbrier and 
Great Kenhawa Rivers, to the Ohio. 

3d. An examination was made of the country intermedi- 
ate to Marper’s Ferry, and the Ohio River, with reference to 
a route across the Valley of the Shenandoah, and the differ- 
ent ridges between that valley and the Ohio:—its contioua- 
tion beyond the Alleghany mountain, might of course be in 
the same direction a3 by the first route. 

4ih. A general examination, from Harper’s Ferry through 
the valley of the Shenandoah, was made with reference to x. 
route contemplating aconnection with the Great Kenhawa 
Stiver. 

Although it may appear, from the above enumeration, that 
the vailics of the streams have generally been pursued as the 
basis of our operations; yet as we have in no wise confined 
our observations to therm, we may safely promise ourselves 
that the acquisilion of the requisite preliminary topographi- 
cal knowledge, as far as relates to the general direction of 
the routes, will result from the reconnoissances of the sea - 
son. And we are satisfied, that when at a future day we 
shall be able more fully to develope those results, it will be 
apparent to the Company, there exists no insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the complete success of their enterprise. 

We have found the country more favorable to the accom- 
plishment of such an object as that of the contemplated Rail 
Road, than could reasonably have been expected from its 
rough and broken aspect. Great facilities fur the constric- 
tion of such a work have, on a careful examination, with the 
object in view, been developed, where a superficial obserys - 
tion could hardly have led to expect them, and when minute 
and aceurale surveys shall have determined the precise fen- 
tures of the country, Wy may anticipate the discovery of still 
greater facilities. 

The difficulties which cecasionally present themselves, i! 
is true, are great; but we have met with none which we do 
not even now think that we perceive the modes by which they 
may be successfully overcome; and when science and experi- 
ence shall have increased our resources, we may reasonably 
expect that withitheir aid, these obstacles will diminish to a 
much lower point than that at which we have now estima- 
ted them. 

It is also necessary to remark, that interspersed with these 
ditiiculties are considerable extents of favorable ground, 
which, by the facilities they will afford, will compensate fur 
the expenditure accumulated on the rougher portions, and 
thus reduce to areasunable amount, the average cost of the 
whole work. 

Our conclusions, founded as they are, on a mere examina- 
tiom by the eye, are of course liable to error, and may not be 
sustained by a more minute and accurate survey with instru- 
ments, but, with this qualification, we fecl warranted in prc- 
aouncing, that the Rail Road from Baltimore to the Ohio, is 
practicable, and that it canbe accomplished at a reasonalle 
expenditure of time and money. 

In the further prosecution of this great work, we would re- 
commend, that surveys be undertaken, and actively carried 
on, a3 soon as convenience will permit, beginning at Baili- 
nore, and extending, in the first instance, only as far as may 
be necessary to determine the general direetion of the Road 
from this city to the Potomac. This being accomplished 
the force at the disposal of the company may be corcentza- 
ted so as to ensure the most speedy commencement of the ac- 
tual execution of the work; sg that once begun, the different 
examinations and various operations which shall be necessa- 
ry, may all proceed simultaneously, and thus what is so de~ 
sirable be effected, as early a completion of this magnificent 
undertaking as its magnitude will admit. 

In anticipation of the commencement of surveys even at 
this late season of the year, we have already recalled Lieuts. 
Barney, Trimble and Dillahuniy and Mr. Harrison, the orii- 
cers assigned tous as assistants by the War Department, and 
their return to Baltimore may be expected ina week or ten 
days. Meanwhile we shall, make the necessary arrange- 
ments preparatory to surveying, so that we may be ready to 
take the field, ifsuch be your wish, on their arrival. 

The favorable disposition, moreover, which has already 
been evinced by the War Department, to afford every facili- 
ty, which from the national character of the work it may be 
entitled to, induces us to believe that if it shall be necessary 
to ask further aid of the Executive, it will not be denicd, if it 
can be granted consistently with the interests of the public 
service, 
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Much time must necessarily be consumed in preparing a 
connected view of the discoveries which -have been made, ac- 
companied by appropriate delineations of the country embra- 
cing the several routes; and the delay of our final report on 
the operations of the past season, beyond the period at which 
we could otherwise present it, will of course be a conse- 
quence of our personal attentions during the progress of the 
surveys which have been alluded to. But no inconvenience 
will result from this circumstance, since the winter season 
will afford ample time for collating from the voluminous 
notes which are in our possession, the data requisite for our 
report. : 

In the progress of our examinations, particularly in the 
western districts, we have experienced great facilities from 
the inhabitants, many of whom, inspired by the intense in- 
terest which pervades that section of the country on the sub- 
ject which has occupied us, have taken considerable trouble 
fo render us all the information and assistance in their pow- 
er. Respectfully submitted by 

§. H. LONG, 
Topographical Engineer, Bt. Lt. Col. 
WM. HOWARD, 
U. S. Assistant Civil Engineer. 
WM. G. MeNEILL, 
Captain U.S. Topographical Engineers. 
* November 6th, 1827. 
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From the Boston Lyceum, No. 3. 
A BACHELOR’S DISSIPATION. 


I do not deny that at sixteen I was a poet, a fashionable,a 
belle scholar, an adept in the solids of science, and wore a 
tall plume among my compeers in the literature of that day. 
Neither do I positively contradict that, at the very blushing 
of my flower of hope, I was goose enough to fall in love, was 
Jaughed at and resigned society and the honors consequent 
upon a degree and adistinguished part in the ceremonies of a 
commencement, for ‘Sylvan shades,” and the solitudes of 
study. But the “‘whirligig of Time” went round, and the duties 
of a profession, pursued with a single eye to fame, brought 
professional practice; the world of business was opened to 
me, and in the drudgery of its details, I lostsight, and even 
memory, of the blissful bowers of the polite world, whose 
sweets were once so enchanting. Twenty years trudgeda- 
long, like horses in a bark mill, and twenty additional years 
found me something very like a bachelor, for this term, added 
to sixteen, (the age of my abjuration of the fair) serves to 
bring something like crow’s feet around a bright eye, and 
leads one to think with undue complacency, upon the com- 
forts of flannels, and the advantage of being unnoticed. But 
my Mentor, and Tabitha, who had regulated my whole do- 
mestic course, from a sock to a shirt collar, told me in Cas- 
sandric prophecy, that it was necessary to marry ;—previous 
to which an excursion among modern fashionables, was a 
paramount duty, in order to make a due selection. With 
something of a cold chill, I consented, which icy feeling was 
somewhat softened by a recollection of the puppy exclusion, 
and the contemplated inclusion of a bachelor tax, which 
hung in terrorem over my unyoked body. My wardrobe (the 
sinew of wer in such cases) was inspected, which was found 
to have suffered from the inroad of moths. When I had twen- 
ty years since left the bowers of the fair, I packed in an old 
chest with due caution a superfine coat, stockings and panta- 
loons, a thick substantial watch with its accompanying key 
of massy silver workmanship; and on this grand occasion, 
when fashion was to play the gabardine to age, that the de- 
fects of time might be concealed by the curtain of dress, it 
was, of all things, essential that the “outward man” should 
be set off to the best advantage. 

{ would here digress to describe my coat. It was built in 
those days, when the coat denotes the man, and never did 
bridegroom survey with more delight the charms of his lady 
love, than did I contemplate myself in the glass, when first its 
budding beauties adorned my youthful shoulders,—its rolling 
«ollar—its bright yellow buttons extending over the shoulders 
like two epaulets, and claiming acquaintance with two on 
tie back within kissing distance, and then the indefinite tail 
appended thereunto, of royal origin—oh! sir, a view of its 
comeliness went to my heart, and the recollection of whilome 
victories in the field of conquest, spurred me on to new 
achievements. 1 could have made love in blank verse to 
Diana herself—tender sayings came from their cells of 
thought, in which = had been long immured, and were 
ready to attack the fortalice offemale hearts; twice did I 
tragically stride across the room, heedless of my cat, whose tail 
suffered from my anxiety to observe that of my coat, which 
became horizontal from partaking of my speed and ecstacy. 

But to return. J arrived at the metropolis, was set down 
at my quandam landlady’s mansion. She was formerly May 
in appearance, but alas, was now verging towards December. 
My friend soon after my arrival called cordially, and the next 
evening, a darky thrust into my hands a , directed in a 
fine crow-quill hand to “Ichabod Singleton, Esq.” the con- 
tents of which were as follows: 

‘Miss Sophronia Syllabub, 
at home—-Wednesday evening 
Feb.—at 8 o’clock.” 

i reeognised the daughter of my friend in the address, but 

its singularity brought out the ungallant phrase, “The d—] 


Bie fs.” My landlady explained, (as the blackamoor was off 





in an instant) that it intended an invitation to a dance, and 
nothing of doubtful morality. Heavily passed the hour, till 
the moment arrived which was to resusciate me as a fashiona- 
ble. The intermediate space was occupied by the common 
avocations of existence, to which was superadded the amuse- 
ment of gazing from the window upon travellers, as they slip- 
ped, hobbled or tripped along the thronged streets. Butthe 
ajl important hour approached, and 8 o’clock found me at my 
friend’s, who ushered me into a brilliantly lighted saloon, 
where were the young and the fair impatiently waiting for the 
commencement of the dance. The half suppressed flourish 
of the clarionet, and the demisemiquiver squeak of the fiddle, 
proclaimed that all was on the eve ofreadiness. When] en- 
tered, I felt the due weight of character appended to my blue 
coat, long Marseilles vest, stockinett pantaloons, powdered 
hair, and black ribbon queue. The youngest turned the bright 
eye of admiration towards me, and all smiled an overween- 
ing welcome. Happy was I to see, that twenty years had 
worn off the crust of reserve in the fair sex, and that I was to 
receive a portion of its benefits. ‘Allow me,” quoth mine 
host, ‘‘to introduce you,” &c. ‘This sounded rather strange, 
but did not appear more singular than that there had been a 
wonderful transformation in the ladies’ waists. Formerly 
they resembled the foretopsail of a man of war, clewed up 
upon her arrival in port; but now they had become transform- 
ed to hour-glasses, and each body was squeezed into two in- 
veried coucs. Among the gentlemen similar transforma- 
tions were apparent. The unmentionable under dress of the 
fair sex was adopted for pantaloons, beneath which sticks or 
legs might have been concealed—bob-mino-coat tails were in 
vogue, and when a gentleman bowed to you, he resembled 
Taurus in the almanack, or a frozen pitch mop. a la- 
dies wore caps, and older ones went without; probably there 
had been a fever amongst the youngerclass,—-but I was so 
busy in peering into bright eyes around me, and expending 
my stock of small talk, that I did not materially criticise 
the outwerd man or woman who came in contact with me. 

Anon, the fiddle struck up, a signal was given, and dancing 
commenced. My friend urged me to join, which I declined, 
until my apologies would no longer be received, and I was 
introduced to some seven or eight ladies, who all were eith- 
er enggged, or had the headach, and I then thought, that I 
was faitly excused—but my friend introduced me at last toa 
jolly, roguish-eyed girl, who consented, with almost an eager 
readiness. I made her a bow of ninety degrees, which rath- 
er incesamoded my near neighbour, (it was what they call a 
jam) and was leading her to take a place fora @ountry-dance, 
when she informed me thata cotillion was te figure,—and 
suze enough there we were, eight of us in a circle like a box- 
ing ring. L apologized for not understanding any thing about 
this manauvre, but she assured me that the negro fiddler 
would tell us all about it, and I consented to run the gauntlet 
of vial. We were stationed at the bottom of the octagon, 
when the negro bawled out, “Forward and back too.”—How 
is that possible, thought I? Buta young sylph came sideling, 
frontling, and sweeping up to me, ina most condescending 
manner, wherefore, I couldedo no less than to make her one 
of my prettiest bows. “Opposite gentlemen the same,” quoth 
Cuff. At this my partner told me, I must dance,—whereup- 
on, nothing loth, 1 commenceda double shuflle on my post, 
which, I defy any man of my age to excel. 1 always prided 
myself on my activity in this particular, and had just com- 
menced the operation with my eyes to the ceiling, when I felt 
my fest entangled, and looking down, found I had disarrayed 
my fair partner of lots of roses, and two yards of flounce or 
flummedicdie, which skirted the lower part of her dress. On 
this I turned swiftly to apologize, and the superfluity of coat 
swung in the opposite direction like the snapper of a whip, 
directly into the eyes of achild of my friend’s wife. I had 
searcely anticipated a word of apology in front, before the 
cry of distress arose in the rear, and turning rapidly again, 
to ascertain the cause of outery, and finding that the diaboli- 
cal flounce and my legs were again in chancery, I pitched 
head foremost into the bread basket of a sputtering French- 
man,—and he, mysé}f, and those old booh companions, the 
shovel and tongs, to say nothing of the fire fender, were pack- 
ed, Ike a barrel of herrings inthe chimney corner. The 
Frenchman Jaid hold of my queue to assist him in rising, and 
before I had fairly got the better of my neighbourly grievan- 
ces, and regained a perpendicular, he began a mongrel dia- 
lect of swearing and vituperance at and concerning my coat 
‘‘mit de tail, and le barbare, who no comprendre le cotillion.” 
I abused him in good set French, and threatened to poke him 
up chimney for Jaying profane hands upon my queue, apolo- 
gized to roy fair partner for the discomfiture of the flounce, 
kissed the child, wiped my (former) white vest, which had 
suffered from an intimacy with the superincumbent tongs, 
and forswore dancing. It would have driven Socrates mad 
to have witnessed the half concealed grins and titillations of 
mirth which had beset the whole present community of hu- 
man bipeds. My friend, by way of comfort, took me aside, 
and advised me to throw aside my idolized coat, abjure queue 
and powder, and go to a tailor’s, assuring me that with my 
good sense and literary acquirements, I probably might ob- 
tain the admiration of both sexes. I thanked him, but assur- 
ed him I had seen enough of fashionable life. He urged me 
to stay to supper, which I did—what was it? blanc mange, 
alias smoked bonny clabber—masses of corruption, called 
jelly—raw bacon, cut into thin slices like holy wafer cakes; 
washed down with that villainous of all liquors 
called noyeau. I tasted ofall, went home and took an emet- 
ic, 4 








Misfortunes, like wild geese, come in flocks. 


sent me 
a note of sorrow, (I hope without her father’s knowledge } 
that I should so have insulted her party, by my dress—-and 
the ape of a Frenchman forwarded a chalienge, for calling 
him a baboon. To the former I expressed my regret, that } 
was thus ignorant of modern etiquette, and promised to re- 
lease her from further anxiety on this hcad, and to the latter 
sent a reply that I would beat him into a quail-trap, for med. 
dling with my queue. 

Sitting as I do now, by the fire-place at the side of my spec- 
tacled aunt, and reflecting upon my adventures as they dance 
over the magic lanthorn of memory, there is much for specr- 
lative musing. The inconsistencies of fashion and existence; 
of _—* and of Frenchmen; of bachelors, fire fenders, 
pretty girls and pokers, leave lessons for grave instruction 
and sober application. Cnstom, like the nightmare, rides us 
to weariness, and none have enough of independence to shake 
off the elf. Fashion holds the scale of opinion, and a man is 
as much indebted to his tailor as to his classics, for hones! 
fame and a moderate share of literary reputation. And yet 
Fashion is incorsistent with it itself. A Proteus in metamor- 
phosis, to day it is frigatened with its imaginary elegance of 
yesterday. Oh, thou ill-fated, well-bottomed, narrow-back - 
ed, interminable coat! whieh once whisked th ceful ap- 
pendage, with so much of pride in the assemblies of othe: 
days! how hast thou beaten down those aerial castles beto- 
kening conquests and renown among the rosy domains of 
bright eyes and fluttering hearts? Tempora metantur, et nos 
mutamur illis--the interpretation of which is, “Ichabob, the 
glory of thy house has departed.” ICHABOD. 





A Facr.—Not long since, in South Carolina, a crergymay 
was preaching onthe disobedience of Jonah, when command- 
ed to goand preach to the Ninevites. After expatiating at 
some length on the awful consequence of disobedience to the 
Divine commands, he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, tha‘ 
passed through the congregation like an electric shock, “‘and 
are there any Jonahs here?” There wasa negro present, 
whose name was Jonah, and thinking himself called on, imme- 
diately rose, and turning up his white eyes to the preacher, 
with his broadest grin and best bow, very readily answered, 
“here be one, Massa.” 

A plain but excellent father had a son much given to the 
pleasure of the toilet, who, coming home with a new fashioa- 
ed bang-up, with something less than ascore of capes, was 
asked what kind of thatching he had got on his shoulders 
“Capes, only capes, father!” ‘So, so,” said the old man, pass- 
ing his hand over them; Cape Hatteras, Cape Henlopen, I sup- 

se, and here,” clapping his hand on his head, “is the light- 
house.” 


Dr. Jounson.—Dr. Johnson was asked by a lady what nen 
work he was now employed about. I am writing nothing jus 
now, he replied.—Well but Doctor, said she, if I could write 
like you, I should be always writing, merely for the pleasure 
of it. Pray, madam, retorted he, do you sincerely think thai 
Leander swam across the Hellespont, merely because he was 
fond of swimming. 

Sicn Boarns—In Furnis Street, Chalton-row, Manchester. 
there is a painting on a board about a yard square, of an Ole 
Shoe in its last stage, with a hammer, pincers, and awl, and 
underneath the following inscription: 

“Joseph Fox, Shoemaker, operator on ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, translator of soles, uniter of the disunited, and re- 
storer of union and harmony of ever so long and wide a sepa» 
ration. . 

N. B.—Advice given Gratis, e’en in the worst of desperate 
cases.” 

The following whimsical epitaph appears upon a white 
marble slab, ina very conspicuous part of the church of St. 
Mary, at Bury. ‘Near this place are deposited the remains 
of Peter Gedge, printer, who established the first Newspaper 
that has ever been published in this town. Like a worn out 
type, he is returned to the founder, in the hopes of being re- 
cast in a better and more perfect mould.” . 


——- 


RI 

Socrery.—Society in France is a great luxury. Every 
thing is said and done to please each other. It may be call- 
ed vanity to be sure, but well directed vanity is happiness— 
social happiness. There are the seeds of the same society in 
ovr southern states; in the south the planters are uncommon 
ly courteous and attentive to visiters. When they come to 
the north, however, they appear tochange their very natures. 
Our Yankees are the most unchangeble race of men. They 
are the same in every land—in every society—in every situa 
tion of life. Yankees are the wnchangeables. 


ee 
Tue Passions.—We are forever exclaimin 
passions: all the pains of man are imputed to 
got that they are also the source: of all the pleasures. 


against the 
em; we for- 
There 


is nothing but the passions, and the greater passions 
which have the er of elevating Yo to t z 
Without the passions, fare all that is sublime, 


er in manners or in works! fine arts would return into a 
second childhood, and virtue itself potent.—The 
‘Sian, Taore then chsoumepeation, the duliiie of of Irina 
t more ne ’ a 

leulliee open to our own dangers. The circumscribed 
pass de our extraordinary character, and constraint 
annihilates the dignity and energy of nature.—Diderot. 
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FROM THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 
THE BROKEN PROMISE. 


{ knew man kept no promises—or none __ 

At least with woman—and yet, knowing this, 
With credulous folly still I trusted one, 

Whose word mono so like truth, that I forgot 
The lessons 1 had learned ful) oft before; 

And I believed, because he said he’d come, 

That he would come—and then, night after night, 
Y watched the clouds and saw them pass orig 
From the bright moon—and leave the clear, blue sky, 
As spotless, and serene, and beautiful 

As if no promises were broken e’er 

Beneath it. Man forgets, in busy hours, 

What in his idle moments he has said, 

Nor thinks how often woman’s happiness 

Hangs on his lightest words. It is not things 

Of great importance which affect the heart 

Most deeply—trifles often weave the net 

Of misery or of bliss of human life. 

There’s many a deep and hidden grief that coimes 
From sources which admit of no complaint— 
From things of which we cannot, dare not, speak, 
And yet they secin but trifles, till a chain, 

Link after link, is fastened on each thought, 

And wound around the heart—-they do their work 
In secrecy and silence—but their power 

{s far more fata) than the open shafts 

Of sorrow and misfortune; bor they prey 

Upon the health und spirits, till the bloom 

Of hope is changed to fever’s hectic flush; 

They te the charm of youth’s first, brightest dream, 
And thus wear out the pleasures of the world, 
And snap, at length, the very springs of life. 

Gut this is woman's fate. It is not thus 

With proud aspiring man—his mind is filled 

With Gigh and lofty thoughts--and love, and hope, 
And all the warmest feelings of his heart, 

Are sacrificed at cold ainbition’s shrine,’ 

He feels that the whole world was made for him: 
And if some painful disappointments cross 

fiis path of life, he does but chane his conrse ; 
Nor broken promises, nor hopes destroyed, 

Are e’er allowed a place on memory’s page. 

*Tis only woman, in her loneliness, 

And in her silent, melancholy hours, 

Who treasures in her heart the idle words 

‘That had no meaning; and who lives on hope 
Till ithad stolen the color from her cheeks, 

The brightness from her eyes; who trusts her peace 
On the vast ocean of uncertainty; 

And, if *tis wrecked, she learns her lot to bear, 
Or she may dearn to die} but not forget. 

it is for her to hoard her secret thoughts, 

To brood o’er broken promises, and sigh 

O’er disappointed hopes--till she believes 
Theroe’s less of wretchedness in the wide world 
Than in her single heart. ESTELLE. 





ss hADIRS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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HOURS OF COURTSHIP. 

A gentleman, in table talk, remarked that a person looking 
for a companion qualified to perform the duties of the house- 
hold, should make His visits in the morning, instead of the e- 
vening. By making his calls in that part of the day he would 
soon discover whegher she has acquired that highly necessary 
and salutary habit of early rising. He would have an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain her capability ofadjusting and regulating 
the departments of the house as far as depended on her—with 
what despatch the business was performed—what degree of 
personal charms she possessed independent of those derived 
from thechoicest selections of the wardrobe, and from hours 
spent at the toilet. 

On a little reflection, it docs scem that fashion and custom, 
in this instance as in many others, had reversed the natural 


‘order, The object the gentlemen have in their visits, is, to 


discover the amiable traits in the character, those sterling 
virtues which are so necessary for the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the married life, and the correctness of their views of 
the various duties devolving upon them particularly of the 
married life. Buton account of the personal charms, height- 
ened by the elegance of dress, and by all the borrowed beauty 
from an afternoon’s labour at the toilet, the heart is captivat- 
ed, and thus the attention is withdrawn from an investiga- 
tion into mental and moral excellencies, and wholly engrossed 
by the personal atttraction of the lovely onc. The conse- 
quences of this, is, that the bliss of the married life is often 
marred, and that 

‘‘Hearts so lately mingled secm 

Like broken clouds,.or like the stream 

That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 

As tho’ its waters ne’er could sever, 

Yet ere it reach the plain below, 

into floods that part forever. 
in fine, we éan but approve of the substitution of early 

morning Visits, instead of late evening ones, as calculated to 
promote the of society, and counteract that custom a- 
alae jonables, of turning night into day, and day in 
to t. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN. 


MATRIMONY. 

Gentle reader, were you ever inlove? Don’t stare—we 
are in earnest. If you were not, you know but little of the 
hopes and fears, joys and sorrows perplexities, anxieties, 
rapture and bliss of this Jife. First your fall in love with, 
most generally, 2 young lady, who, to your taste, is ‘“‘perfec- 
tion’s self,” with grace in every limb and feature; flowing 
ringlets, sparkling eyes, polished forehead, ivory teeth, coral 
lips, dimpled chin, and a thousand other natural beauties that 
‘flesh is heir to,” and if, by chance, she adds to these beauties 
another of a more weighty character, which most of flesh is 
not “heir to,” (i. e.) heavy purse—so much the better, but 
your fears are excited, that the fair object of your affections 
may be pre-engaged,or will reject your addressess; the uncer- 
taint v is thorns to your peace—you fidget and sigh, and pine, 
and lose your appetite, and “sweat and groan under a weary 
life,” when you might your own quietus make with a bare 
priest and license. This is a most pitiable state of existence. 
However, in due course of time you “serew your courage to 
the sticking place,” and, after many “tender glances” and in- 
expressible die-away’s you venture to “pop the question.”— 
The lady, of course, “with modest look and downcast eyes” 
hesitates—- during which time you find yourself kneeling at her 
feet, with your eyes overflowing with tenderness, and your 
mouth and ears wide open, ready to hear and swallow the first 
sounds of that answer upon which you think your future hap- 
piness or misery depends. At length it comes—the lady, 
with great condescension on her part, (perceiving that your 
position is becoming rather painfully)—in accents scarcely 
audible, mutters—Y-E-S. Whata change you experience— 
from one of the most miserable fellows alive, you become the 
happiest being in existence—your fears vanish, appetite re- 
turns, and every thing goes on “just to your mind’’—at pre- 
gent. 

Now comes the haleyon days of courtship--Oh! the joys, 
the bliss, of never-to-be-forgotten Lours——your whole train of 
thoughts are changed—rural walks, groves, turtle doves, cn- 
pid’s darts, family fireside, and the fond anticipation of when 
the little beautics (one’s children are always beauties, the 
taste of other people to the contrary notwilhstanding) shall 
lisp Papa, Mamma, now solely oceupied your mind—to wan- 
der on the banks of a favourite stream, or to recline in a bow- 
er beside the fair enchantress of your heart is intoxicating de- 
light.” 

Now comes “the consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
matrimony with gllits sympathy of soul and devoutedness of 
aflections. We gre ourselves unmarried, and therefore will 
not attempt to ‘paint ascene which we have never enjoyed. 
Yet we ere convinced, from the experience of others, that if 
there is terrestial happiness, it is only to be found where one 
sonl is united to another in unchangeabie bouds of tidelity and 
affection. 

a —- 

Marrying a pretty wife.--A person was mentioned as having 
resolved never lo marry a pretty woman. Johnson said:-- 
“Sir, itis a very foolish resolution not to marry a pretty wo- 
wan unless there were objections to her. A pretty womau 
may be foolish; a pretty woman may ve wicked; a pretty wo- 
man pay not likeme. Butthereis no such danger in mar- 
rying a pretty woman as ts apprehended; she will not be per- 
secuted ifshe does not invite persecution. A pretty woman, 
if she has a mind to be wicked, can finda readier way thana- 
nother; arrd that is all.” 

eee 
YROM THK APLANTIC SOUVENIR FOR 
THE MELANTHE, 
Is it a bliss to see a crowd 
Gazing on thee, 

Or like a gilded insect, provd 

In flattery sun thee? 
Is there nota dearer thiny, 
Than when a fop, with painted wing, 
Tov poor to bless, too weak to sting. 

Dreams he has won tlhice. 


, 
1828, 


Is it a bliss to think thy charins 
Are lauded ever; 

That all would rush into thy anms 
And leave thee never. 

O! is it not a sweeter thought, 

That only one thy love has sought; 

And in his soul that love is wrought 
So deep it cannot sever. 


Is it bliss to hear thy praise 
By all repeated; 
To dream a round of sunny days, 
Then find thee cheated. 
O! happier the hidden flower 
Within a far secluded bower, 
Whither some mind of gentle power 
Has long setacnter 


Is it not bliss to hear thy name 
From lips so holy— 

O! better than the transient flame, 
That circles folly. 

if thou art lovely, thou wilt find 

Pure worship from so pure a mind; 

And love, that will not leave behind 


One taint of melancholy. J. G. Percivat. 

















ESSAY ON SNEEZING. — 





“Ovipius Naso was the man: and why indeed Naso;” he- 
cause he could sneeze, sweet Shakspeare might have said, it 
he had known as well asI do, the pleasure arising from the 
sternutatory operations of the nasal) membrane. Whatcan 
be more delightful than the sensation experienced in waiting 
with open mouth and eyes half shut, and every faculty of 
mind and body on the tiptoe of expectation, for one of those 
tremendous explosions, which an agreeable titillation of the 
nostrils has fairly warned us is about to take place. But 
what more vexatious disappointment than to be compelled 
toresume our usual attitude and occupation without arriving 
at the supreme felicity of a sneeze, after having paid the 
most respectful attention for some ten or fifteen minutes, to 
the intimations of that self-willed gentleman, Le Nez. 

I was led into these reflections by two accidental, but pro- * 
pitious sneezes, which happened a few moments since; and 
truly, Mr. Editor, I am persuaded that the result ofa hasty 
enquiry into the origin and progress of these nasal explosions 
will aftord thy readers much amusement and instruction, if 
not, it is certainly no fault of mine. The art of sneezing 
must have been a very early discovery. Indeed some authors 
have laboured to prove that Adam was first made sensible of 
his own existence by a violent fit of sternutation. Others 
have asserted, that men never sneezed till after the deluge. 
Unfortunately for the advancement of literature, we do not 
at the present day possess suflicient information to decide 
with regard to this important point. Certain it is, however, 
that when Prometheus had finished his noble statue, he gave 
it life and animation by means ofa sneeze. Prebably snuff 
was not then invented, or he would never have had recourse 
to the expedient of stealing a bottle of the sun’s rays, which 
he uncorked immediately beneath the nose of his image, and 
was overjoyed at the loud reports which succeeded this luc- 
ky manceuvre. An ancient Chinese manuscript relates, that 
about twenty thousand years ago, Fong-hi, emperor of China, 
suddenly awoke from one of his long periodical trances, and 
threw the empire into consternation, by asneeze. In times 
somewhat more modern the Prince of Monomotapa, whenev- 
er he sneezed at meal-times, was wont to set the table in a 
roar, not indeed of laughter, but of pious prayers and holy 
ejaculations, and loudsupplications for health and long tite 
to his most illustrious majesty. It would seem this opera- 
tion of the nasal faculties could not have been so common an 
occurrence among the ancient Greeks aid Romans as iti 
with us, or they would not have regarded it with so mucl 
awe and veneration. The practice of observing all sorts of 
sneezes, and drawing from them “conclusicns most forvid- 
den,’? was early cherished by these “patres venerandi” of all 
modern lore. Theocritus makes mention of 2 very happy 
sneeze which took place at the marriage of Meneiaus wit) 
the lovely Lieien: 

To bless her bed, from all the princely crowd 
Fair Helen chose you—Cupid sneezed aloud. 


And Homer relates, that when Penelope, harrassed by the 
inportunities of her suitors, was pouring forth entreaties fu 
the return of Ulysses, the fortunate sneeze of her son Tele- 
naebus was hailed with joy, as the most favorable answer to 
her pious supplications. 
siiasvtisecovesin Yelemachus then sneezed aloud: 
Constrained, his nostrils echoed through the crowd. 
The siniling Queen the happy omen blessed.— Pope. 
In those polite ages it was customary whenever a man snecez- 
ed, to ery, “May you live;” or “God blessus.”” The follow- 
ing epigram of the Greek poet Ammian, on a man who had 
a proboscis of extraordinary length, alludes to this custom. 
Ife never cries, God bless us, when he sneezes, 
For he can’t hear his nose say what it pleases; 
At such a distance from his ears it lies. 


The same practice prevailed among the Romans, and tia 
da has written a very learned dissertation on the subject, ei: 
titled, sternwlamentis salutentur. Aristotle has many sage re- 
marks, that are very much tothe point; and observes that 
the Greeks worshipped “The. Sneeze,” as one of their dei- 
tics. Plutarch relates, that when three beautiful captives 
were brought to Themistocles, Euphrantide the Soothsayer, 
perceiving that a bright flame blazed out from the victims, 
while « sneezing was heard to the right, ordered that they 
should be sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes, telling him, that thus 
that the Greeks might be assured of victory. These sternu- 
tatory eruptions were not always considered such fortunate 
omens, but were variously interpreted, according to innumne- 
rable circumstances oftime and place. Once, while Xeno- 
phon was making aspeech, a full round sneeze from one of 
his soldiers was sufficient to make him a general; but again 
when he was exhorting his troops to rush upon the enemy, 
a most unlucky sneeze had like to have put the whole army 
to flight; and nothing but public prayers and sacrifices could 
expiate this dangerous omen. Theocritus says, that the mis- 
chievous Cupids had almost broken the heart of a disconso- 
late lover, by sneezing on him while he was paying his de- 
voirs to his captivating mistress. With us moderns, even the 
art of sneezing has not escaped the lamentable decay, which 
in our degenerate days, has fallen on every invention of an- 
cient brains, and every production of classical climes. Yet 
it ought to be cherished and venerated, were it only for the 
beneficial influence it has hitherto exerted on human society. 





The Prince of Hungary was once saved from assassination by 
a violent fit of sneezing which attacked one of his intended 



































murderers, who were concealed within the arras of his bed- 
room; it has often been the means of extinguishing the ani- 
mosities of kingdoms, and calming the most turbulent dis- 
sensions of domestic life. The demon of Socrates always in- 
formed him by a sly sneeze whenever a fit of scolding was a- 
bout to come upon his wife + gary so that he was fre- 
quently enabled to get out of the way before the tremendous 
stérm which was brewing had fairly commenced. — é 
In our day the disgusting practice of snuff-taking has in 
most nasal organs completely destroyed the power of sternu- 
tation, as well as that of sensation in the olfactory nerves. 
What benefit or pleasure there can be in having one’s “‘fine 
pate full of fine dirt,” I never could conceive. Now and then 
to take a moderate pinch, just of ten enough to provoke at 
each repetition a good hearty sneeze, would be very well. 
But to make the nose, that sacred depository of superabun- 
dant good humor, that venerable deity of ancient mythology, 
that precious organ through which we catch the sweetness 
of the spicy groves, the fragrance of the flowers, to convert 
the nose, into a vile receptacle for pulverized tobacco! O! it 
is a practice “abominable,”—a violation of all classic autho- 
rities,—-as great a profanation as itwould be to turn the tem- 
ple of Minerva intoa sheepfold. Suppose amember of the 
court of Areopagus to drop Town into the midst of one of our 
modern halis of justice, what would be his amazement to be- 
hold cach member gravely tapping the lid of his anti-sternu- 
tation pouch, and shoveling into his nostrils with a “voraci- 
ous, pig-like snort,” such immense quantities of its black and 
dusty contents! In former times, on any occasion of emer- 
gency, a happy sneeze was sufficient to set all things right, 
and the mostimportant state affairs were managed with all 
the despatch and harmony imaginable by means of a few de- 
cisive sneeze-votes. At the present day the wise men of the 
earth are ruled in their deliberations altogether by the 
tongue, a most unruly member, and our statesmen are led by 
the nose, full as often asit guides them. If they would only 
consult its oracular responses, what perplexities might they 
not escape, what a waste of eloquence would then be avoid- 
ed—how many cubie feet of patriotic breath might be saved? 
their nights of solitary study; and wear and tear of their 
‘ungs in the day time would all be needless. Instead of be- 
ing compelled to sit for a fortnight on the benches of Pana- 
ma, or to gaze a whole month at the sour aspect of the con- 
stitution, a few energetic, patriotic sneezes, might relieve 
their anxieties and forever prevent the recurrence of simi- 
‘ar embarrassments. There would be but one difficulty in the 
way;—designing and intriguing men might possibly sneeze 
themselves into preferment, and our ofiices of trust and hon- 
our would oftentimes be filled by a pannel of unruly vrotube- 
rance and rotundity. I regret exccedingly that my limits 
will not permit me to pursue the interesting subject any far- 
ther. Some of my readers may be disposed to think lightly 
of these speculations; but I can tell them this paper is not to 
he sneezed at. And if you, Mr. Editor, happen to be of the 
same opinion,—which I declare to you, Lean hardly doubt; 
it will be but an act of kindness to the public, to print it for 
their perusal.—U. 8. Literary Gazette. 





[ ORIGINAL. } 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

In travelling some years since in Spain it happened thatI 
arrived early in the morning at the small yet beautiful and 
romantic village of De V— A—, situated immediately on the 
coast. I had seen the ocean in its wildest anger, and in its 
soft and soul-subdving celmness—but I had never seen any 
thing half so beautiful as the enchanting scene which now 
met my delighted eyes. On the right, towering mountains 
here and there decked with a small patch of green that indi- 
cated the industry of the owner of the small hut which peep- 
ed almost with a conscious bashfulness through the luxuriant 
vines—blushing in their fulness that their beauty claimed no 
richer lord;—and on the other side the blue waters of the 
classic Mediterranean, rolling gently in as if totally uncon- 
scious of its own wild and terrific power, 

“Slumbering as a giant in his strength.” 

‘T'o heighten the seene several urchins with the dark black 
eyes and brilliant colored dresses peculiar to Spain, were 
sporting in the suiias if they wished to take advantage of the 
seeping waters—KEnvious lot!—where is the being that does 
not look back to those days, 

“When peace had o’er him power.” 


Lalmost wished, isolated as I felt myself, to pass my days 
hevre-—but I had a brother whose absence from his friends for 
several years, on account of a slight misunderstanding, had 
induced me, at the request of a loved parent whose eyes had 
been recently closed in death, to visit this coast in search of 
him, to use my endeavors to persuade him to return to his 
home. With this duty before me, { had employed no incon- 
siderable portion of my time in its performance, and however 
reluctant I might feel to leave this interesting spot, duty re- 
quired that I should stay no longer than to make the necessa- 
vy enquiries. 

After seeing my mules accommodated, and having dined 
rather sumptuously, taking a Spanish inn with its fare into 
consideration, (although not without thinking of Gil Blas and 
his mY oer I strolled out on the beach—After walking a 
considerable distance, musing on the almost romantic cause 
of my travels, and the slight chance I had of succeeding, I 
seated anyself in a recess in the rocks to enjoy more leisure- 
fy the beauties that surrounded me. 


it aes 
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I had learnt that Leonard, my brother, bad been seen in 
some part of Spain leading a wild and reckless life—indeed, 
it was believed that he had commanded a corsair or smug- 
gler, on the coast, but as it was merely areport, the fact 
could not be sufficiently established for my entire belief. 

It was now dark, and the heavy clouds that flitted hastily 
before the moon foretold that the sea lately socalm and beau- 
tiful, would soon be agitated by a storm; the hollow moaning 
of the surf as it rolled heavily in and broke more fiercely, 
confirmed it. Dreading to be exposed to the weather, and 
feeling it time to return, I prepared to doso, when I perceiv- 
ed a boat swiftly approaching the shore—startled at this in 
so retired a situation, I again concealed myself in the recess, 
after having cast an anxious and hurried look to a vessel at 
anchor within the breakers, and not more than halfa mile 
distant. It was evident the boat belonged to her, and I could 
not help thinking it was some mad infatuation or egregious 
folly, that could induce a man toanchor in such a situation, 
particularly as there was now every sign of a tempest which 
necded not the experienced eye of a seaman to confirm. 

I had not long observed their motions before a young man 
landed from the boat, and after speaking to one of the men, 
ran hastilr up the mountains. I marked his course, but the 
darkness at the moment prevented my seeing whether he 
took the road to the village, or the one on the left which led 
to a nunnery. 

Although wishing to return home, I felt almost afraid to 
expose myself to the seamen—so dreadful were the tales re- 
lated by my landlord, of the desperate acts of the Spanish 
smugglers, and you may be assured oppearances were not in 
favor of those men—every one of them was armed, and as the 
moon gleamed on their long knives, { was fully convinced it 
was much safer to be in my hiding place than torun any risk. 

One of the men, a tall, hereulean fellow, seemed to pace 
the sands with a great deal of impatience, and as } was but a 
short distance off, I could distinctly hear al] he said. 

“Another fool’s errand,” exclaimed he~—‘‘but the game 
will be up this time I’m thinking—those northeasters, when 
they do blow, blow it out.” 

‘Yes, indeed!” answered another—‘“these Levanters are 
curious winds—I remember one dark night off Alicant, in the 
Sophia” —— 

“Silence! and mind your boat,” said the first—do you want 
her to thump her bottom out—Beach her, boy! beach her!” 
At the iustant he spoke,a flash, followed by a report from the 
ship appeared to add to his impatience. 

‘“‘Ay, there must be something now! for our love-sick cap- 
tain left word if there was any danger, to fire—and old Tru- 
ly is not the boy to be frightened with trifles—Another gun! 
and a light at the mast head! exclaimed the irritated seaman, 
as the signals were made which he mentioned—Heavens! ’tis 
too much, to risk as fine a vessel as ever floated, and as gal- 
lant a crew as ever manned a ship, for the sake of a woman.” 

“Ay! you may well say that,” replied the seaman who had 
first interrupted him—“these women are fearful things—in 
fact | have almost a kind of disliking to our captain’s long 
weather cloak—it puts one so much in mind of a petticoat.” 
4 ip oars, boys!” shouted the coxwain—the captain and a 

ady”——. 

The moon which had been apparently struggling to throw 
a little light, was now totaily obscured, and I had no oppor- 
tunity of discovering any thing more than what I had over- 
heard,—that the captain was accompanied by a lady. 

They were all now in the boat which dashed gallantly off 
in the direction of the vessel, and I soon heard the seamen 
weighing anchor. Curiosity chained me to the spot—to 
save the vessel scemed almost impossible, as the wind had 
now increased to a gale, and blew directly ov. shore—she 
would have to beat out, and the least mismanagement would 
send her on the reef, where the foam in the occasional light 
of the moon shone with a terrific whiteness. 

At length the sails were spread—and I could perceive her 
stretching across between thé*breakers, and I now began to 
entertain some hope;—they hadone more tack to make ere 
she would clear the shoals, and as she stood galiantly on the 
very edge of them, I muttered a fervent prayer for their safe- 
ty. I could hear even amid the noise of the winds and waves 
the hoarse voice which called the men to their stations—my 
heart felt as if *twas freezing;—it was now, or never! Gra- 
cious heaven!—she missed stays, and in a moment was in the 
breakers, hardly to be distinguished from the mass of foam 
that surrounded her!—— 

The next day many of the bodies drifted on shore, among 
them that ofa lady who had eloped from the convent the 
evening preceding. 1 looked for some time for her compan- 
ion, and at last discovered him—but when I brushed the sand 
from his brow, what was my korror on discovering the coun- 
tenance of my long-sought Brother! V. H.P. 


i 

HALLEY AND SIR ISAAC NEWTON.—Halley the 
great mathematician, dabbled not a little in infidelity; he was 
rather too fond of introducing this subject; and once when 
he had descanted somewhat freely on it, in the presence of 
his friend, Sir Isaac Newton, the latter cut him short with 
this observation, “I always attended to you, Dr. Halley, 
with the greatest of deference, when you do us the honour 
to converse on astronomy or the mathematicks, beca’ 
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We received the following communication las It 
was written in a fine “Miss Nancy” kind of a ha 
coloured, gold-edged paper, and secured by a silken riband of 
green. We cannot refuse it a place in the Mrrror, as we 
have no doubt that it is founded on truth, having frequently 
observed the fate of such exquisite dandy gentlemen as the wri- 
ter describes himself. We are, moreover, sure he will find 
ample consolation in thus pouring his sad story into the ears of 
American readers, who are celebrated for their sympathy for 
the unfortunate. We hope Mr. Pomatum will let us hear from 
him again.—Ed. Mirror. 


From the New York Mirror. 
THE MISERIES OF A BEAUTY. 


From my lodgings, No. 10 Rose-water Square. 

I, str, am a handsome young man, ’pon honour! I trust 4 
may speak the truth without subjecting myself to the imputa- 
tion of vanity, as, by long and serious contemplation, | have 
risen above the influence of the ordinary passions whieh agi- 
tate my less meditative fellow-mortals, in the ever-w 
vortexes of pain and pleasure... Therefore allow me to re- 
peat to you and your fair readers, many of whom know me 
well, that I am a handsome young man. I say young, be- 
cause lam just in the age when I participate.in the advanta- 
ges of merriment, and the dignity of business, without being 
out of my sphere in either; that is,not so old as to be compell- 
ed to abandon all the dear little saucy familiarities of the boy, 
nor so young as to assert my privileges without make-believe 
pouting lips—cheekts that blush, though not with real anger— 
and sometimes, peradventure, the disarrangement of curls, 
which thus, in their confusion, look a thousand times more 
beautiful than they would be with all the arts of all the peru- 
kiers in Paris. 

I ant tall and slender, with a fine shape, and graceful air. 
My complexion is clear and brilliant,my eyes large and black, 
and my forehead covered with clusters of glossy hair of the 
same colour. I have fine teeth, which I take great care to 
preserve as white and pretty as nature made them; and my 
features, as well as my form, if lean draw any conclusion 
from the opinion of my female friends, and the unerring rep- 
resentations of my mirror, are much more’ worthy admiration 
than those of the generality of young men. Indeed, to be 
frank with you, I have always been considered as an uncom- 
mon instance of beauty. When quite a child, 1 was taught 
the value of my charms, by the kindness of my mother nd her 
nurse, who took every opportunity to pay me tle homage of 
admiration; and 1 remember very well entertaining a perfect 
contempt for my playraates whose noses turned up or down 
more than was consistent with the rules of elegance—w hose 
faces were either too broad or too long—whose hair stuck out 
siraight like a coat brush—and whose persons were deficient 
in the softness of manner and the excellence of attitude which 
I have always endeavoured to acquire. 

As I grew up, I answered the expectations which my infan- 
cy hadelicited. My person acquired the dignity of age, with- 
out losing the fascination of youth. My hand and foot are 
fair and pretty, and I perceived that I was the object of no- 
tice and admiration wherever I went—and am now about to 
complain to you and your charming subscribers, the pains and 
inconveniences lam daily called upon to endure, in conse- 
quence of the envy and jealousy of men who possess fewer 
personal advantages than myself. 

It will be necessary, in the first place, to premise, that the 
beneficent nature which has bestowed upon me physical 
charms, has also endowed me with a refined understanding, 
and a herrt of extreme and exquisite sensibility. I am, there- 
fore, frequently entangled in the soft toils of love, which has 
so often penetrated bosoms less susceptible than mine, and 
which constitute so large a portion of the thoughts, borne 
conversations, and very existence of nearly all himat Beings. 

The sweet taste of woman has selected me as an object of 
much stratagem and many delightful insinuations: Dan 
tinually exposed to the insidious attacks of the lov 
sels of New-York; and I am, infact, deterred from 
choice ofa partner for life, as well by the difficultyyof se ; 
ing from so vast a variety of candidates, as by the impossibil- 
ity of discovering any from amoug the ladies of New-York, 
fair, sensible, pure, and feeling enough to travel with me 
through the miserable wilderness of this life, and to bestow 
upon me that attention and respectful love, without which 
matrimony, in my opinion, must be very disagreeable indeed. 
I have a great mind to take passage for France, as I have 
quite a taste for French articles, and speak the language like 
anative. Butto the point. Wherever I go,! attract atten- 
tion. On the part of the women, it is implied by smiles, and 
looks of gracious pleasure; but the men seek to relieve the 
anguish of their own ugliness, by laughing at me and my dress 
—-which, so far from deserving ridicule, is modelled on the 
newest European fashion. I have heard the vile citizens of 
New-York whisper “‘Dandy!” as I passed by. Poor, 
laborers!—always immersed in business, they are u 












ed with the customs of the young noblemen of or of 
the real gentleman on this side of the Agjantic, who are above 
the meanness of having any thing to to discover 
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these are subjects you have. industriously ipvostigntoe 
which you well understand; but Religions a subjec 
which I always hear oe with pain; because it is one 
you have not seriously examined, and therefore do not « 
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prehend: you despise it because you have not studied it, and 
you will not study it beoause yuu Oetes it.” : 
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strawberries, and rolled over a red velvet false collar, which 
contrasts well with the snowy whiteness of my linen. My 
collar extends about two inches beyond my chin, and rises to 
my ears. My pantaloons are large and Turkish, profusely 
wrinkled around the waist, and buttoned and strapped at the 
foot, over boots of fine morocco. A gold chain around my 
neck secures my watch in one vest pocket, and aquizzing 
glass in the other—and Mr.Oliver, the barber, curls my hair 
—and he is certainly a most delightful barber. 1 think the 
New-Yorkers had better let my dress alone, as their Yankee 
simplicity is best concealed under the garb of silence. 

As I have, in obedience to fashion, been an adventurer al- 
terpleasure for sometime past, I shalllay before you some of 
my complaints. ; ; 

In the whole course of my travels, I had seen little in the 
seenery worthy the admiration which the simple folks around 
me so freely Javished upon it; nor had J, indeed, found any 
society fit to be considered as my equals, or to become the 
partners of my observations, except one or two elegant girls, 
whose fortunes, birth, and beauty, rendered them agreeable 
companions. Of course, therefore, I paced the deck of the 
steamboat with dignified superiority, disregarding the wants 
and feelings of every one around me, and taking care, by the 
grace of my attitudes—the genteel ease of my carriage—and 
the general tenor cf my sparingly-bestowed remarks—to be- 
tray my conviction that I exhibited sufficient kindness in con- 
descending to mingle with the common herd, without suffer- 
ing the degradation of becoming one of them—of entering in- 
to their vulgar delights, or allowing their intrusive familari- 
ty. By these means I made many enemies.—Every face wore 
an aspect of broad ridicule, unconcealed contempt, affected 
pity, or stern indignation. But as these were but the various 
disguises which envy assumed, I passed them by with stoica] 
indifference, only occasionally, as a matter of curious specu- 
culation, regarding its efieets through my quizzing glass, 
which seemed to add fury to its former fire. There were a 
young gentInman and lady among the passengers, who seemed 
quite attached to each other’s society, and the fellow really 
seemed enamoured of the charms of his really pretty friend. 
1 saw she received his attentions with delight. 1 could dis- 
cover on her cheek the pleasure which played in her heart-- 
and, in spite of all her endavours, a placid smile stole around 
her lips, and imparted to her facea character of uncommon 
beauty. I almost envied the man his privilege of sitting by 
and talking to her, and, though I had no intention of seriously 
prosecuting the affsir, 1 resolved, by way of passing the time, 
and relieving the tedious monotony of this vile voyage up the 
Northriver, to teach the fellow the difference between a real 
gentleman anda mere human being. Accordingly, after hay- 
ing for sometime surveyed her through my quizzing glass, 
and at the same timedisplayed the diamond ring on my white 
little finger, the blushes which overspread her whole face suf- 
ficiently betrayed her delight, and encouraged me to proceed. 
interrupting a remark which her aukward lover was uttering, 
{asked her “If I might not have the pleasure of attempting to 
hasten the flight of time, by preferring a few interrogations to 
her respecting the curiosities of the river?” She returned a 
modest answer, which I did not exactly comprehend—but her 
beau, regarding me with a stern countenance, replied, that 
“They were at that time engaged ina private conversation, 
in which they did not wish tobe interrupted.” I opened my 
eyes wide with astonishment at the fellow’s presumption, and 
slightly glancing fat him through my quizzing glass, I turned 
again towards the lady, and repeated my solicitation—upon 
which he took hold of my nose very rudely, and squeezed it 
between his thumb and finger till I roared out so loud as to 
attract every one on board to witness my disgrace. I threat- 
ened to fling him overboard—but he only laughed—and, upon 
looking around, judge of my astonishment at beholding an un- 
doubted grin of absolute meaning upon every face that met 
my eye. I cannot express my high-minded indignation at this 
savage treatment. My first impulse was to fight every man, 
woman, and child around me—but, despising that common 
mode of settling a dispute, I tacitly determined to put him in 
the paper, which I now do; and, having pulled up my collar 
and arranged my dress, I walked gracefully away with my 
hands in my pockets, and whistling yankee doodle; in token 
that I despised them all. 

Please print this in your paper, and, perhaps one of these 
days, I shall give vou a description of some more of the bar- 
barous manners and customs of these abominable creatures. 
In the mean time I remain, my dear sir, your most devoted 
and very obsequious servant, Peter Pomatum. 


ae 


Beav?y.—Beauty without the charms of wit and language 
is of no great force, and if it makes any conquests it is after 
those brave generals, who quickly subdue a province, but 
know »ot how to keep it: the empire of the fair is at least as 
much maintained by the charmsof wit as by those of the 
face. ‘hese are two sorts of graces that stand in need of 
one another, and mututlly form good offices to each other. 
Some insipid and ridiculous discources would be extremely 
distasteful, ifthe beauty of the person did not lend to them, 
I know not what charms to adore them; and some beauties 
of the body would make no impression, if they did not bor- 
row charms from the graces of the mind. These are assis- 
tances that arereciprocally given. Butas the wit is most 
times the principal instrument in preserving the conquest, 
and very frequently in making it, it may be asserted'to be 
that which contributes most of establishing the dominion of 
beauty.—Bayle. 
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ARABELLA; 
OR THE HiSTORY OF A COQUETTE. 
4 Fragment—Feb. 1827. 
[By the author of Merlin, Maryland Pastorals, &c.] 
Cui in manu sit quem esse dementem velit, 
Quem sapere, quem sanare, quem in morbum injici, 
Quem contra ainari, quem accersiri, quem expeli. 


Cecil. apud Full. 


I love to wander thro’ the myrtle grove, 
I hate the discord and the clash of arms, 
To tune my harp, and “sing of tender love,” 
Far from the tumult of stern war’s alarms, 
This is a joy all other joys above, 
To me, who like not military glory, 
But some sweet, pretty, amatory story. 

I 


Now reader, having told my disposition, 
if thou can’st sympathise therewith, IJ] tell 
Aclever narrative, on this condition, 
That thou wilt not turn critic; I know well 
Some folls, in reading, make it their ambition, 
To find out faults; if thou art so disposed 
Reader, I think my book had best be closed. 

* - - ” $ 4 


Vill. 
Ising a lady,—beautiful and young, 
Else, I assure you, gentle reader,—she, 
Had never been the burden of my song, 
Nor handed down the stream of time to thee, 
(But in the stream of time, alack how long 
My rhymes will keep afloat, heav’n only knows, 
The lead they bear may sink them I suppose.) 
IX. 


Miss Arabella Lenox,—bless the name, 

And bless the damsel who the name did own, 
She was the loveliest mortal that e’er came 
Into our wicked world to sigh and groan;— 
Not Cypria’s goddess, nor the Spartan daine, 
Could boast a face or form like her’s, I ween, 
Her charms to be imagined, must be seen. 


I’ve seen them,—reader—pray thee don’t mistake, 
I’ve seen her beauties visible 1 mean, 

And those invisible, (1 am no rake!) 

Of course these beauties were not to be seen. 

1 wish to be right modest, and to make 

No observations ladies might not read, 

And having thus explained it, I proceed: —— 


Her hair was a dark brown, her eye was blue, 
A colour I particularly admire, 
For none appears so tender and so true, 
Tho’ black, I grant you, may possess more fire, 
But ’tis that soft, attractive, melting hue 
I worship still—O heav’n, much dangers lie 
Within the circle of a dark blue eye. 

XII. 


Say, reader, art thou young,—I hope so truly, 
For if thou art old and wise, my rhymes offend thee, 
Thou wilt pronounce them all to be unruly, 


And say, “poor wicked boy, pray heav’n to mend thee.” 


I promise here, and will observe it duly, 
I will not be in word or thought so evil, 
As Moore, who is in truth a Litthe—devil. 
XIII. 

Colman, likewise, with his “Broad Grins” hath made 
Some fearful rents in Modesty’s white gown; 
Ising the adventures of a modest maid, 
And write for the instruction gf the town, 
Therefore the rev’rends need not be afraid 
I'll give their sons and daughters wicked notions, 
Or raise in youthful bosoms strange commotions. 

x * * * * bs 


XVI. 
Now Arabella had a host of beaus, 
Of every kind, description, rank and station, 
And she was vain thereof, you may suppose, 
For where’s the belle not fond of admiration ?— 
* * ” * % 
XVII. 
The first of her admirers on my docket 
Was a gay, pert, conceited little fellow, 
Priding himself upon a well stuffd pocket, 
And thought himself belov’d by Arabella ;— 
But soon his hopes went off like a sky-rocket, 
When she one morning told him very plainly, 
That he but plagued himself and her most vainly. 
XVIII. 
The reason of this dire communication, 
Was that he grew impertinent, and wish’d 
With his ador’d to have an explanation, 
And make prepa but his hopes were dish’d, 
For when her beaus grew tired of their probation, 


Then Arabella of her beaus grew tired, 
For she wish’d nothing—but to be admired. 
XIX. 


Wi thou art a labyrinth indeed; 
Who shall unravel all thy winding ways? 
% 








Poor erring man still fated to mislead, 
(Who his betrayer oftentimes betrays,) 
Thou rare compound,—sweet flower and baleful weed, 
Angelic demon, and most wicked saint, 
What artist all thy varying hues can paint. 
XX 


Tlove the sex, with all their faults, I own, 
And if true friendship dwells beneath the skies, 
Most sure it dwells with womankind alone, 
In female breasts true sympathies arise, — 
Tocheer our sorrow, to beguile the groan 
Of bitter anguish, woman shows her power, 
And bids us triumph in the mortal hour. 
XXI. 
Heroes had never been, were woman not; 
For her man dares to face the front of war; 
Arts had not been, (or else had been forgot, ) 
Nor science spread her glorious beams afar,—— 
Novels had never been,—nor Walter Scott;— 
In short did not that sex the world adorn, 
Nothing had been,—for men had ne’er been born! 
XXII. 

But where’s the good unmingled with some evii*-- 
Not in this vile and sublunary sphere, 
And since to ladies I have been so civil, 
Reverse the medal, and what things appear. 
See Eve communing with th’ incarnate devil, 
ilion in flames,—the Hebrew sage’s fall,— 
Cun multis aliis,—woman caused it all.—_— 

» * © * ca 

XXVIII. 
But, to return from this my long digression, 
The next of Arabella’s beaus was one 
Called Peter Cobb, an author by profession, 
A stranger wight the sun ne’ershin’d upon; 
Few worldly goods had Peter in possession, 
A little puny mortal with a shape, 
Much less of human in it than of ape. 
IX 


» - . 
To love he tuned his lyre, to love alone, 
No other subject could his fancy hit, 
And all his rhymes, alas, I reck to own, 
Had neither beauty, sentiment or wit; 
*T would seem that Phoebus ne’er on him had shone. 
And I'd be willing, sirs, to bet a dollar, 
That Luna makes more poets than Apollo. 

XXX 


Peter still loved the ladies and address’d 

Much tender poetry to Arabella, 

Of arrows sticking in his glowing breast, 

Hearts, darts, loves, doves, et catara, —Poor fellow, 
He ranged the mundane orb, north, south, east, west 
Nor let the treasures of the sea escape, 

For metaphors to express her face and shape. 


But all in vain, alas! what tears were shed, 

How sigh’d the lover whelm’d in deep despair, 

When Arabella had his verses read, 

Then stuck the twisted fragments in her hair; 

Wrapt in the curls that sh'a’d upon her head, 

From whence it seem’d that his poetic art, 

‘“Play’d round the head, but came not to the heart!’ 
XXII. 


An elegy much in the style of Gray, 
That very night did Peter Cobb compose, 
Bidding a last farewell to “cheerful clay,” 
Resolved next morning when the sun arose, 
To dance the remnant of his life away 
On that divine Panacea—a rope, 
The last resort of disappointed hope. 

XXIII. 


But Peter Cobb thought proper to defer, 
This resolution till another time, 
For reasons that will presently appear, 
If you have patience to pursue my rhyme, 
The narrative is short, concise, and clear, 
Without digression,—which I ever hate 
In stories and Congressional debate. 

* * & & 


’ [Cetera desunt.] 
The writer’s avocations would not permit him to finish i/ 


. ——— ° 
Marcarer or Varois.—The first wife of Henry 4th uf 


France, was a beautiful Princess, possessed of much wit and 
learning, but not very disereet, or scrupulous of her vir'tie: 
She was at Paris onthe accursed day of St. Bartholomew, 
and saved a poor Huguenot officer from being murdered, by 
giving him refuge in her bed chamber, where she kuew nw 
search would be attempted—On another eccasion. sceing s 
poor man lying upon a dung hill, she exclaimed--. 
“Pauper ubique Jacet”— 
In any place, on any Bed, 
The beggar rests his weary Head. 
The man to her utter astonishment quickly replied,-~- 
‘In thalamis hac nocte tues regina Jacerem, 
Si verum hoc esset, pauper ubique Jacet. 
Oh!—beautious queen, were this but truc, 
This night I’d surely sleep with you. 
The queen ill-humouredly retorted, — 
_ Ob!—were this true, thou wretched wight, 
ae should be thy bed tonight, _ 
Where stripes and fetters, whips and pain, 
Thy tongue’s strange license, should restrain. 
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MORE AMBRICAN, 
=="BALTIMORE: SATURDAY, NOY. 10, 1827. 


&FTo Printers and others—The proprietor of the “Nota 
American” intending to devote his whole time and attention 
io other duties connected with his profession, would dispose 
of the establishment on the most favorable terms. In the 
hands of an active person the paper could be made one of the 
most valuable literary publications in the country, its situa- 
tion being such as tocommand the support of an extensive 
western and southern interest. There are advantages con- 
nected with the printing of it, that no other paper possess- 
es, which, together with all other necessary information, will 
be made known on application (if by letter, post paid) to the 
subseriber. As it is the wish of the publisher that the jour- 
nal should be continued, and his engagements being such as 
to render it impossible for him to attend to the same, an op- 
portunity is offered more advantageous than any which may 
again occur, to a person qualified for such a business. 

; SAML. SANDS, 

Corner of Gay and Water streets, Baltimore. 

##+Editors with whom we exchange, will confer an obliga- 

tion by noticing the above. 
FI 
Vo CornnEsPoNpENTS--“THE Dowry,” a translation from 


the French——“Oxsrrvarions,” a selection by “R. L.”--“THE 
Apprentice,” a tale, by “Junran”—and the poetfeal produc- 
tions of “I..-—have been received, but too late for examina- 
tion this week—Such as we may deem worthy of insertion 
shall appear in our next. 














i 

THE RAIL ROAD--Our readers are referred to the im- 

portant and highly favorable report of the Engineers engaged 

in the reconnoissance of the various routes for the contem- 

plated cai] road to the Obio. Should the smallest doubt have 

lingered in the breast of any, of the feasibility of the project, 

the flattering report of the engineers must entirely obliterate 

it therefrom. With the promptness which has characterized 

all:he movements of the Board of Directors, immediately on 

| receiving this report, proposals were issued for contracts to 

furnish the necessary materials required in the construction 

} Mot the road. That no time may be lost in the commencement 

wi this work, which is destined to place Maryland in the high- 

est rank amongst the states of the Union, the engineers are 

ready to tuke the ficld immediately, for the prosecution of the 

cuurveys, if it be the wish of the directors, notwithstanding 
advanced state of the season. 

sities 

THE DRAMA—We congratulate the lovers of the Drama 

; upon the probability of their having, during the ensuing win- 

ler, an agreeable lounge, where they may partake in com- 


) 
Live 


fort of their favorite ainusement. Mr. Cowell, who has tak- 

u ca the theatre for the season, has suececeded in making such 
| dvantagcous alterations in the arrangement of the house, 
as loexclude from view every thing exceptionable, even to 
tic most fastidious delicacy, and has fitted up the boxes in a 
style that will please the taste of the most particular, as to 
comfort, os well as ornament. The decorations introduced, 
withont being too gaudy or shewy, are in a style of great 
propriety and neatness. It now only remains for this enter- 
prising manager to do, what we have every reason to believe 
s within his power, aided, as he is, by the experience and 
judgment of the veteran Mr. Simpson, of New York, to fill 
tp judiciously his dramatic corps, soas to have good playing 
throughout, and he cannot fail to command patronage, and 
The system of starring, as it has been 
called,not only tends to destroy the drama, batis an outrage 

upon the taste and good sense of those who visit the theatre 
through genuine love of good acting. These persons do not 

vo to see agingle actor, however good he may be, perform his 

part unsupported, and frequently even palsied in his greatest 
efforts, by the bumgling of those with whom he has to play— 
‘They do notattend the theatre as they would a show of wild 
beasts where the king of the Forests astonishes the bystanders 

hy the loudness of his roars, the size of his mouth, the strength 

5f his paws. and other extraordinary attributes, but they go, 

at least if they feel as we do on the subject, to sce a play well 
performed in all its parts, to witness the exhibition “of man- 

a’ living as they rise,” frem the pen of the author.—Chvon. 

We understand that some of the most celebrated perform- 
ers on the New York boards are engaged for the season, a- 

imong them Miss Kelly, Miss Fisher, Mrs. Knight, Mr. Booth, 

Mr. Horp, and Mr. Hamblin, who will all, successively, or at 


vive satisfaction. 


ee 
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the same time, be engaged. The theatre will open on Mon- 
day next with Virginius, in which Mr. Hamblin will appear. 
a 


THE GRAPE—A vine in the garden of a gentleman of this 
city, has now onits branches fruit of the second growth this 
season. Duringadampspell in August last, the vine was 
trimmed, and a stem which has sprung out since that time, 
has produced grapes equal in flavor and size to those of the 
first growth. Cultivators and admirers of this delicious 
fruit are invited by the owner of the vine to call at No. 14 
Caroline street, and examine this extraordisary production. 


Grapes.—No growth of the vine, says the American Far- 
mer, which has fallen under our odservation is equal to that 
which may be seen at St. Mary’s College, in the city of Bal- 
timore—an accurate description of the extent of the vine, and 
the quantity of the fruit, not leas than one thousand large 
bunches, from a single root, planted seven years since, would 
hardly be credited. We only wish that every farmer in this 
state could see it, as the first reflection that struck us, was the 
extreme, the culpable ees and laziness which pre- 
vents 999 out of a thousand freeholders from having on their 
tables a single bunch of grapes, even for the wholesome grat- 
fication of their families and friends. Here it is demonstrat- 
ed that a single vine will yield much more of this delicious 
fruit than the largest family could consume for several sue- 
cessive weeks. We recommend those who would see what 
ean be done in this country with the grape, to go and seek 
from the polite and venerable proprietor, the gratification 
which we received this morning in viewing his vines, his 
French chesnut, his figs, &c. 

PT 

MASONIC—A new Masonic Hall, in the city of N. York, 
was dedicated with appropriate, interesting and imposing ma- 
sonic ceremonics, on the 30th ult. A discourse was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Feltus, and an ode was sung by Mr. Keene. 


The Grand Lodge of Vermont lately voted a donation of 
$100 to the funds of the American Colonization Society. 


The body recently found on the shores of Lake Ontario, 
which had been claimed as Morgan’s, and which a jury had 
decided was his, from the evidence of his wife and others, 
turns out to have been that of a man named Munro, late a 
resident of Canada, who was drowned about six weeks before. 
We have not room for the evidence of the fact as detailed in 
the Rochester Telegraph, but the folléwing view of it is from 
the American Record of Albany: 


A Hoax wirnovT PARALLeL.—The public are already in- 
formed of two inquests held over the body of a man, found 
near the mouth of Oak Orchard Creek, on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, and pronounced by the second inquest to be the bo- 
dy of William Morgan. Evidence was there adduced, and 
the testimony of the most intimate aequaintances of the same 
Morgan, all went to prove that the body could be no other. 
Itis teeth, his hair, his scars, and even the “bones of his big 
toe,” which it was most exultingly boasted would identify 
the body, even among a thousand skeletons, were sworn to, 
in so strong a manner as to set doubt at defiance, at least 
with those who had wished and jaboured so long to have it 
true. The aflair has however proved all a hoax,—so much 
so as to awake suspicions with some, that it was known by 
the main actors in this farce to be an imposture at the time. 
The body in question is now proved to be that of Timothy 
Munro, a late resident in the township of Clark, district of 
Newcastle, Upper Canada; who was drowned in the Niagara 
river, not six weeks previous to the time that the body was 
found. By the testimony of his wife, his son, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Mr. Munro, by the name of John Cron, 
the clothes and shoes found upon the body of the supposed 
Morgan were described, even te the patches oa his coat and 

antaloons, and the more minute circumstance of darns on 
pis stockings. We would give the affidavit of Mrs. Munro 
had we room, but suffice it tosay, thatfrom the statement of 
one of the editors of the Rochester Daily Advertiser, who was 
present at the examination, even the minutest marks on the 
clothing were described by her with an accurecy which pone 
but the individual who made or mended, and had a constant 
eye over them, could have evinced. The investigation was 
conducted by Messrs. Griflin, of Rochester, and Cooke, of 
Lewiston, in presence of a numerous assembly of the people, 
including several members of the Morgan Commmitte. 

We had expected some desperate exertions on the part of 
the Lewiston Convention and their followers, just as the at- 
tention of the people were turned towards the polls of elec- 
tion; but we did not dream ofa “special act of Providence” 
in favour of their sinkingeause, nor did we believe them so 
lost to the common dictates of prudence, as to pick up the bo- 
dy of a perfect stranger; prove him to be the identical Wil- 
liam Morgan; stretch even the laws of nature to persuade 
themselves and others that the body had Jain in the water 
thirteen months, and consequently through every temperature 
that the lake is subject to; expatiate loudly on the depravit 
and scorn of all who were so heterodox as to doubt of its i- 
dentity; and to crown the whole, the corpse, with all 
the triumph of mournful hypocrisy, an forty miles, to 





bury itat Batavia. But such has been file case, and such has 
been the woful reverse. zf 
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MIRROR OF TASTE. 
= os 
LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
Walking Dress.—A dress of stiped barege, pink on a white 
ground, the border finished by one broad bias fold. 
sleeves a la Marie, confined to the wrists by dark hair brace- 
lets, clasped with gold. The body is made quite plain, but it © 
is almost wholly concealed bya mantilla of richly-embroider- 
ed tulle, edged round with lace, as is a double falling collar 
at the throat, which is fastened in front with a rosette of 
leew ribands A Leghorn hat, trimmed with white satin ri- 
and, and a short full plumage of white feathers, with strings 
floating loose, complete this costume—Fiom La Belle Asseni- 
blee. 
Dinner Party Dress.—A gown of ethereal blue levantine, 
bord by three bias folds, each fold ornamented witb nar- 
row biaek silk cordon; in points. The body, en gerbe, with a 
sash of pink satin riband, stamped with black figures, in imi. 
tation of the French ribands a la Giraffe. A pelerine collar 
of the Vandike fashions, in pointsall round the edge, fastens ; 
behind; it is of a white tulle, richly embroidered, and is sur- 
mounted at the throat by a very full ruff of lace or blond. The 
sleeves are short and full. A hat is worn, with the dress, of 
white crape stiffened net, with ornaments on the crown en ba- 
teaux, of blue sarcenet, edged with blond: among these trim- 
mings are placed large full blown Provinee roses. The half 
boots, which are now so much in vogue in the country are 
made to fit as close as possible: they are of lemon-coloured 
gros de Naples. 
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[onramwate] 
TO EUPHEMIA. 


There came a dream in early life, 
My heart beat high within— 
A mingled scene of joy and strife, 
Of noise and wacline din. 
Warriors, mail’d in armour gay, " 
Before me pass’d in bright array. ‘ 
Banners wav’d, and trumpets rang, 
While arms, on arms, were clashing, 
And neighing steeds, with ceaseless clang 
O’er fields of dead were dashing. 
My soul was burning for the fame, ex: 
That hovers o’er the warrior’s name. ies 
It passed away—the warrior’s fame 
Is blasted by another’s fears— 
And glory’s bright and daz’ling name 
Withers beneath a nation’s tears. 
Ambition’s joys may soothe the heart, 
Alas! how quickly they depart! 
It pass’d away! it could not last, 
Another vision came, 
And days were spent, and nights were pass’d, 
At wisdom’s holy fane, 
Fancy cheer’d me with hopes divine, 
That happiness would then be mine. 
Another and another dream 
Came but to pass away, 
I plunged in dissipation’s stream, 
And bask’d in pleasure’s ray— 
Still my heart was cold! Can it be 
Wisdoin—Pleasure—all are mockery ? 


Youth’s brightest dream came o’er me 
So beautiful and bright, 
The world that lay before me 
Seem’d full of life and light. 
Memory lingers o’er that dream! 
Life’s gayest—dearest—fairy scene. ' 
I saw thee, in thine early day, 
When youthful hopes were high, 
And pleasure’s bright and buoyant ray 
Shone in thy sparkling eye— 
So light thy step—the silent ground, 
Returned no echo to the sound. 
I look’d upon thee, as one 
Whose joys must ever last, 
That thou—of all the worid—alone, 
Should ’scape life’s wintry blast. 
That time, unsear’d, would pass thee by, 
And leave no trace of misery. 
That dream yet hovers round me, 
Though its brightest tints are gone, 
They’ ve “left me as they found me,” 
Musing on pleasures flown. 
Still my frail heart with rapture clings 
To its own false imaginings. 
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MASONIC CALENDAR. a 
Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodges 
of the MASONIC PRATERNIPY, attheir Have in this city, 
for the ensuing week: , : : 


Monday—Amicaste Lopce, No. 25, at ¢4 o'clock, P. M. 


Tuesday—Concornia Cuarren, No. }, at 64 o'clock, P. M. 
Tuesday—W. ; 


once, No. 51, at 6 P. M. 
We SaLem Onaprer, No.9, at 64 o'clock P.M. 


| Wednesday—Wixver Lovce, No. 78, at 6 — P. M. 


Thursday—Paroentx Lover, No. 56, a: 





| Thursday—Wiroman Cuarter, No. 
Friday—Concorpia Lopes, No. 13, a 


64, P.M. - 
. M. . + " 
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FAIR IDA. 


“His boat ison the water dark, I hear the splashing oar, 

What tho’ the wave be wild and dark, I venture from the 
shore, 

Love hath a light for dark midnight, a compass for the sea, 

For him Ill fear no ocean’s might, he is my all to me. 


‘‘And must I leave my father’s hall, where I was gently bred, 

And climb’d the knee, and lisped to all, unconscious what I 
said 

When doatingly a mother’s eye—alas! that itigclosed— 

Gazed on me in my infancy, aud watch’d while I reposed? 


“Yes, there’s a dearer home for me, within a lover’s arms, 

And there my heart shall cradled be, in safety from alarms; 

T cannot wed the man I hate—I cannot falsely play, 

Though father’s threat may not abate—though I be spurned 
away.” 

Thus, at her window o’er the wave, the gentle maid bestead, 

The hour was silent as the grave, no star was over head— 

The sea curled softly on the shore, and said, or seem’d to say, 

I’ve hush’d for thee the billows roar, come, Ida, come away. 


Her lover's bark is ap the strand, his foot upon the beach, 
And they are hurrying, hand in hand, the little skiffto reach, 
Her foot is on the floating plank, her lover close behind, 

And they have Jeft the bebbly bank and every fear behind. 


There’s light within her father’s hall—there’s hurrying to 
and fro, 

And voices from the window call,11» rom the beach below: 

Along the wave a car’bine shot sings shrilly with its speed, 

Her love—for so fate drew his lot—her love alone must bleed. 


Frantic, fair Ida hears his groan, her hand is on the wound ; 

His heart’s blood on her hand has flown, with that dart dying 
sound; 

Back tothe shore, go, boatmen, go, finished is rome employ, 

But she, the fair, what is she now, so late the bride of joy? 


A maniac on the oozy shore, at times seen wandering wild, 
Addressing the wild ocean’s roar in accents of a child, 
Or from her window at deep night asking athwart the gloom, 
In fancy of her lover’s sprite, the mysteries of the tomb. 
cg 
[ornicinaL. ] 
LINES, writlen extempore on a tombstone with a pencil—1827. 
There is a something in this holy place 
That winds itself around the wearied--tired heart— 
So still—nought save the moaning wind 
As it rushes thro’ the wild and rankling grass-- 
(Flourishing green with the bloom of youth— 
Luxuriant with the loveliness of life:) 
Waking the thoughts which wander 
To another and a better world 
And this I gaze upon is Beauty’s grave! 
Can the charms that circled in this fairy form 
Die forever?—-Must the sou! that spoke in eyes 
Which shone as light’ning from the summer skies, 
Moulder in the dust? Must it sleep on 
As if the grave would never ope again? 
If there isno Eternity—why shrink? 
Why languish here?—-when Death would be a blank-- 
An end forever!-—’Tis this reason, f 
This innate fear of what is reasonable!— 
Can’st gaze on that bright heaven 
And say, “there is no Eternity!”—the dumb language 
Of those peopled stars--the rustling of the summer 
wind 
Speak to the doubting ear-—Believe! 





W. H.P. 








THE sERVICE OF sATIne.—When worthless or abandoned 
characters are introduced into the drama, insuch a manner 
as to bring them into contempt, and expose their vices and 
follies to reprobation and ridicule, the effect cannot be other- 
wise than beneficial, Itis no small proof of this, that many 
cheraeters which, from the great number of them once 
found in real jife, were then made, stock subjects of ridicule 
on the stage, have almost wholly disappeared from society. 
‘I'wo or three centuries ago, the prototypes of Ancient Pis- 
tol and Captain Bobadil were to be found inevery ordinary 
and ale house in London. No character was more continual- 
ly subjected to’ the lash of the dramatic satrist, and it has, 
consequently, sneaked out of existence. Soldiers are still to 
he found who make pretensions to more heroism than they 
possess, but they are very endurable beings compared with the 
outrageously pompous and swaggering, and, among quiet 
people, brutal and overbearing braggadocias, immortalized 
in the commic scenes of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. There 
are many other species of knavery and folly in common life, 
and many particular kinds of tyranny exercised by persons 
of rank, which the stage has done its part toward lessening. 
in this way, not only the dramatists, but also the novelist, 
‘thas done the state some service.”” Many kinds of abuse 
and corruption among those in authority, and of brutality 
and oppression among the lower ranks of civil, military, and 
naval officers, which are depieted in their true and hateful 
colours by Fielding, Smollet, Richardson and other eminent 
writers of that class, are now less common in the country 
which boasted of those great authors, than in the days when 
their true portraits of life and manners were drawn. Those 
who are most viruléMt in denouncing plays and works of fic- 
tion, would do well to take into consideration the good as 
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well as the injury they have done; if they were weighed to- 
gether in the balance, the cause of literature would have little 
to fear from the result. That books of this elass have been 
the sole means of working the changes above alluded to, we 
would by no means assert; but that they have been greatly 
instrumental in doing it, no one, who has a proper idea of the 
extensive and powerful influence of letters upon the world, 
can doubt.--M. Y. Mirror. 
i 

The benefits of Perseverance.—An Irish gntleman lately paid 
his addresses to a rich widow, who conceivedga horrible anti- 
pathy towards him, though, in truth, there was nothing dis- 
maying in his personal appearance. His suit was rejected, 
but he would not take “‘No” for an answer. To escape his 
persecutions, the lady fled to England, but her lover discover- 
ed her at Bath, where he was as assiduous as ever. At 
Cheltenham she was equally persecuted, and at length 
sought refuge at Brighton. She had been, however, but a 
few days residing at the Steyne, when she observed her odi- 
ous tormentor passing the window. He nodded to her with 
all the familiarity of an old acquaintance, and passed on. 
Resolved upon a desperate remedy, the lady sent her servant 
to request that he would favour her with an interview. He 
came, and on their being now alone she rehearsed the various 
persecutions she had suffered from him, and stated, that she 
had sent for him on that occasion to putan end to them for 
ever. ‘Now, Sir,” said she, taking a bible which lay upon 
the table, and kneeling while she raised it to her lips, with 
the utmost solemnity, ‘‘By the virtue of my oath, I will nev- 
ermarry you.” This she of course deemed conclusive, but 
the gentleman, with amazing coolness, knelt beside her, and 
taking the book from her hand, kissed it also, at the same 
time exclaiming, ‘‘By the virtue of my oath, Madam, J was 
never certain of you until this moment.” Within six weeks 
afterwards they were married!—There in an old proverb ver- 
ified in this instance—‘Impudence pushes its way through 
the world.” 


TT 

The late Dr. Barclay was a wit and a scholar, as well as a 
very great physiologist. Whena happy illustration, or even 
a point of pretty broad humor, occurred to his mind, he hes- 
itated not to apply it to the subject in hand, and in this way, 
he frequently roused and rivetted attention, when more a 
stract reasoning might have failed of its aim. On one occa- 
sion he happened to dine with a large party, composed chief- 
ly of medical men. As the wine cup circulated, the conver- 
sation accidentally took a professional turn, and from the ex- 
citation of the moment, or some other cause, two of the 
youngest individuals were most forward in delivering their 

inions. Sir James M’Intosh once told a political opponent, 
that so far frars following bis example of using hard words 
and soft arguments, he would pass, if possible, into the oppo- 
site extreme, and use soft words and hard arguments. But 
our unfledged M. D’s. disregarded the above salutary maxim, 
and made up in loudness what they wanted inlearning. At 
length one of them said something so emphatic—we mean as 
to manner—that a pointer dog started ftom his lair beneath 
the table and bow-wow-wowed so fiercely, that he fairly took 
the lead in the discussion. Dr. Barclay eyed the hairy dia- 
lectician, and thinking it high time to close the debate, gave 
the animal a hearty push with his foot, and exclaimed in 
broad Seotch—‘Lie still, ye brute, for 1 am sure ye ken just 
as little about it as ony o’ them.’ We need hardly add, that 
this sally was followed by a hearty burst of laughter, in which 
even the disputants good-humouredly joined. 
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Tue Durcu.—The industry which necessity imposed upon 
them in the infancy of the republic has now become natural 
to them; for of all the people of Europe they are unquestiona- 
bly the must industrious and indefatigable. Their parsimony 
is sometimes condemned, and sometimes approved; it is con- 
demned by those who compare their situation to that of Tan- 
tales, hungering and thirsting in the midst of affluence; 
and it is approved by those who maintain, that as indus- 
try and parsimony have alone raised the:n to their present 
station, so nog | and parsimony can alone guarantee 
the continvance of their prosperity; for, while the wealth 
of other nations mainly depends upon the fruits of the earth, 
the wealth of the Dutch depends upon the fruit of their own 
labour. It cannot be denied, however, that parsimony is fre- 

uently carried to too great an excess inthis country, and 
that all present enjoyment is sacrificed in an overweening 
anxiety to provide for the future! What I have here said of 
the parsimony of the Dutch: is applicable also to their much 
boasted cleanliness. The nature of the soil and of the atmos- 
phere has in some measure imposed upon the inhabitants 
the necessity of cleanliness; but this cleanliness is carried to 
excess; for, as they are afraid of spittingon the floor, they 
squirt their saliva into carthen vessels placed in their room 
for that purpose; a disgusting practise, which in reality gives 
to Dutch houses the very appearance of {filth it is intended to 
get ridof. in the same manner the use of tobacco, which 
necessity has introduced, has been carried beyond all moder- 
ate limits. Inhabiting a marshy country, and in breathing a 
moist foggy almosphere, they have found benefit in smoking 
this herb; but they smoke it to such excess, that if human 
flesh were sold in Holland, as it is in the American markets, 
a Dutchman’s flesh might be classed among the smoked pro- 
visions. The Dutch are so little subject to theinfluence of 
strong passions, that the ess of a Hollander has become 
proverbial. This coldness is 1 some considered a fault, 
since human passions incite and keep alive the virtuous ener- 








gies of our nature. Butit is owing to this coldness that 
neither the virtues nor the vices of the Dutch arrive at matu- 
rity. If they cannot boast of heroic virtues, neither are they 
the slaves of love, jealousy, aiid revenge, and other frantic 

sions which disturb the re of mankind. The women 
in this country are distinguished for their chastity, and a 
primitive modesty and simplicity, of manners. Love is sel- 
dom so violent in the breast of a Dutch youth as to deprive 
him of reason, or impel him ¢t@*have recourse to a halter. 
Dutch love and Dutch quarrels are equally tempered by dis- 
cretion; they do not go mad, or hang themselves out of af- 
fection for the fair sex, and they prefer settling their disputes 
by an appeal to the laws, rather than to the sword; for they 
considder it absurd in a party injured to seek reparation 
by exposing their own life.—| Holberg’s Autobiogray by.) 
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Never was a name more befitting the condition s a peo- 
ple, than ‘Pilgrim’ that of our forefathers. It should be re- 
deemed from the puritanical and ludicrous associations which 
degraded it in most men’s minds, and be hallowed by the sac- 
rifices made by these voluntary exiles. They were pilgrims, 
for they had resigned, forever, what the good hold most dear 
—their homes. Home, can never be transferred; never re- 
peated in the experience of an individual. The piace conse- 
crated by ayy love, by the innocence and sports of 
childhood, by the first acquaintance with nature: by the link- 
ing of the heart to the visible creation, is the only home. 
There is a living and breathing spirit infused into nature; ev- 
ery familiar object has a history—the trees have tongues, 
and the very air is vocal. There the vesture of decay doth 
not close in and control the noble functions of the soul. It secs 
and hears and enjoys without the ministry of gross :naterial 
substance.\Hope Leslie. 
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SLANDER—an extract.—“Of all Slanders, that which is 
aimed at the destruction of the spotless reputation of a de- 
fenceless female, is, incontrovertibly, the most execrable, 
hateful, inhuman, and unmanly! He who could wilfully at- 
tack the pure vestal with the foul, contaminating breath 
of scandal, can be animated with nothing less than the spi- 
of adwmon of the deepest cast. They are the silken cords 
which attach us to life; their society alone renders this 
world tolerable. Deprive us of that, and the world becomes 
a barren, a dark, dreary waste, and every excitement to 
deeds of valor, of honor, and of chivalry,become extinguished 
at once, and we wandered about inthe dark, without any 
guide or leading principles. Where then, would be our 
statesmen, our warriours, and indeed, even society? Sunk 
—sunk—sunk, into a state of inaction and primeval chaos! 
The fair have a natural claim upon us for protection; they 
confidently expect it from us; they should not be disappoinix,_ 
ed. Go with the slandered female to her closet, ye defaw- — 
ing vipers; view heragony insecret; see her wring her hands 
and tear ber locks with the frenzy of a despairing victim; 
observe the large tears of anguish quickly coursing each o- 
ther down her emaciated cheeks, while her eyes are cast up 
in agony inexpressible, calling upon her God for that protec- 
tion which she vainly expected to receive from her fellow be- 
ings. Pale as a monumental marble, frantic and almosi 
breathless, she utters her complaints with the convulsive 
shudder of a broken heart; she wastes away amid the dark ~ 
horrors of despair. I say, view these things, and if you have 
the least particle of humanity in your disposition, { would 
emphatically say to you in the words of a celebrated author. 
Go mend! Go mend! 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE 


Frequently arrests our attention when we look over files of 
English newspapers. The biography of this lady would ex- 
hibit as wonderful a phenomenon, as any character ef the 
present age, Buonaparte himself not excepted. Sheis vela- 
ted to the late Lord Chatham, and niece of Viiiliam Pit: 
late Prime Minister of England. 

What should induce this lady,ltving in the full blaze of Ev- 
glish fashion, to turn her back forever on the tomb of hex i! 
lustrious parent, and all the splendors of the crowded mev- 
tropolis, her friends and connexions, to announce the re!i 
gion of her ancestors, and become the chief of a wandering 
horde of Arabs, amongst whom she lives at the present day 
What seeret impelling motive could have accomplished in a 
female mind, sucha wonderful revolution? AlJl travellers 
who have been admitted to an interview with this ef des- 
eribe her as happy and contented, without the slightest 
thought or wish to return to her native land. 

The mind of man has been called by some writerja micro- 
cosm, a little word by itself; andin truth, g@it is. There 
is no wonder in physical nature, no prodigy if @reation, so as- 
tonishing. Could our intellects,our reasoning faculties,be em- 
bodied into some tangible, or visible shape, and preserved in 
a museum, our friend Pealemight sliut up his cabinet, splen- 
did and magnificent as itis, and seek some other emplo:- 
ment. 
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